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Events of the Géleck. 


Two successes stand out with a certain large 
and possibly vital emphasis from this week’s news 
of the operations on the western front. Reports 
of progress by the French at Notre Dame de 
Lorette, north of Arras, were summed up, after 
several days, in the statement that the Germans, who 
brought large masses of men into action, suffered “a 
serious reverse.”” The other achievement, described as 
“an important success,’’ was the capture of the village 
of Neuve Chapelle, near La Bassée, by our infantry, sup- 
ported by French heavy guns. The advance went well 
beyond the village, and cost the Germans 700 prisoners 
and other “very heavy losses.’”’ This place was lost 
during the reverses round Givenchy in December. Its 
capture ought to make the taking of La Bassée feasible. 
Later reports only confirm the importance of this action. 
The advance was over a front of nearly three miles, and 
goes a mile and a-half beyond Neuve Chapelle itself. 
Apart from these salient successes, the French com- 
muniqués are an unbroken record of progress, and the 
briefer German reports claim no positive advantages. 

* * * 


THERE is the usual conflict of testimony about the 
results of the important French offensive of last week in 
Champagne. The French reported large gains; the Ger- 
mans maintain that they have held their own against six 
corps and immense masses of heavy artillery. While 
stating that the French lost heavily (44,000 men), they 
admit that they themselves lost one-third of this number 








in this trench fighting—more than in the whole of the 
Masurian Lakes battles. A day later, a French note 
has summed up this same battle in Champagne. It states 
that the Germans had four or five Corps engaged (they 
had admitted only two Divisions). It puts their losses 
in killed alone at 10,000, and in prisoners at 2,000. But 
above all it claims an advance of seven kilometres (44 
miles), for a width of about two miles. These two 
accounts agree at least in this, that an effort has been 
made, relying mainly on massed artillery firing an 
incredible weight of metal, to break the German line by 
literally pounding to dust the ground which it covers. 
It has evidently succeeded partially, and the advance 
might have gone further if the weather had been pro- 
pitious. The whole tenor of the news from the Western 
front suggests that the time for the resumption of the 
aggressive has come, and gives a certain clue to its method 
and chances of success. 


* * * 


THovucH there is still more freedom of movement over 
wider spaces on the Eastern front, nothing that is hap- 
pening there compares in importance with these difficult 
beginnings of an advance in the West. The Russians 
have won some ground in the country of swamps and 
forests between the Niemen and the Prussian frontier. 
They report large captures of men and material, and 
have recovered some of their own territory. On the other 
hand, the Germans are pushing their offensive with the 
utmost obstinacy. They are still attacking the fortress 
of Ossovetz, the key to the road to the Lake country, 
while North of Przaznysz they are massing great forces, 
and seem to contemplate a descent from this quarter on 
Warsaw. The position on this front is, to sum up, as 
fluid and uncertain as it has been throughout the war. 
On the other hand, the rather meagre news from Galicia 
tells of a Russian success, which has removed any im- 
mediate danger of a formidable Austro-German advance, 
while unofficial reports suggest large and crippling 
Austrian losses. Stanislaw has been recovered, and this 
means that the Russians retain possession of the railway 
system. 

* * a 

Tue Reichstag has this week voted a further credit 
of £500,000,000 to finance the war till late autumn. The 
debate was made notable by the abstention of the 
Socialists from the vote, and by a protest from their 
leader, Herr Haase, against exceptional laws and 
schemes of conquest which would prevent the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. The finance of this loan 
suggests the exhaustion of resources. The first loan was 
a real mobilization of credit. The people were asked to 
mortgage all sorts of property on a vast scale, and to 
invest the proceeds in the war loan. No cash passed in 
this transaction, but it was perfectly sound because it 
depended on real assets. This second, and apparently 
all subsequent loans, represent nothing more than a 
second mortgage. The people are now to pledge the 
securities of the first loan, and with the proceeds to sub- 
scribe again. There is no new asset, but the same asset 
will receive interest several times over. Nothing has, 
meanwhile, been added to the original value. The new 
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loan, in short, is merely paper money. This may be a 
better plan than the issue of inconvertible paper, but it 
must have much the same effect outside Germany in the 
fall of the rate of exchange. Within the Empire 
patriotism may retard and disguise its effects. The 
“ potato-bread-spirit’’ is a certain security against 


financial panic. 
* * * 


On Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd George introduced a Bill 
remarkable, even in these days, for its sweeping and revo- 
lutionary character. Under the Defence of the Realm 
Act the Government have power to take over works 
concerned in the production of munitions of war. The 
new Bill carries this power a great deal further, for it 
enables the Government to treat in the same way any 
works that might be used for such production. The Bill 
provides for a vast increase in the preparation of war 
materials because it strikes out all the obligations of 
employers under contract, and thus any establishment can 
be converted at once to the Government’s purposes. The 
Government have intimated discretion in the use of these 
factories ; they may work the plant or move it somewhere 
else, and they can take any unoccupied dwellings for 
housing workpeople. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Gerorce’s opening speech was too 
brief to give any clear account of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, but in supplementary speeches 
he explained that the Government were looking for a 
capable business man who would be at the head of a 
Committee for pushing through the organization and 
mobilization of engineering and the allied industries, and 
that the several manufacturers in the different districts 
would be called in to help. It is stated by the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the “ Daily News ” that manu- 
facturers whose works are taken over are to receive the 
average of their profits for the last three years, and a 
quarter of any further profits, the remaining three- 
quarters to go to the State. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce took away the breath of the 
House by suggesting that the Bill should be passed that 
very day. In reply to protests, he conceded a further 
day’s debate, and the discussion that followed showed 
that it was not unnecessary. Mr. Bonar Law argued 
that this step ought to have been taken earlier, that the 
Government were still making less use than they might 
of business men outside Government departments, and 
he raised the question of compensation. Mr. Lloyd 
George did not give him much satisfaction on the last 
point, quoting the case of France in 1870, and saying 
that they would destroy the Bill if they overburdened it 
with claims, which the Government could not recognize 
as rights in the circumstance of war. Mr. Duke, a 
strong Tory lawyer, gave emphatic support to this view, 
referring to the ancient right called eminent domain 
by which the State might take what it needed in an 
emergency. Important questions were raised by Mr. 
Ponsonby and some of the Labor Members as to the status 
and prospects of the workpeople, and Mr. Lloyd George 
assured the House that they would not be placed under 
military law, and that the Fair Wages Clause would 
cover their employment. The Bill was read a third time 
on Wednesday. It has been well received by the country 
and by representative leaders of industry, while the 
Labor leaders welcome an opportunity of improving the 
labor conditions in some of these industries. On the other 
hand, the haste with which the Bill has been passed into 
law has aroused misgivings. 

. 24 





Arter months of rumor and talk the pressure 
towards intervention has at last produced an internal 
crisis in one of the Balkan States. The operations in the 
Dardanelles and at Smyrna convinced M. Venizelos that 
the moment had arrived when Greece must break her 
neutrality and join in a war which may end in the parti- 
tion of Turkey. Though no full statement of his views 
has been published, one may assume that he was thinking 
primarily of Greek claims on the province of Smyrna. 
Germany and Austria let it be known in Athens that a 
Greek attack on Turkey would involve also war with 
them. For this, King Constantine, who is the Kaiser’s 
brother-in-law, and received his military education in 
Germany, was unprepared. The conflict ended, for the 
moment, in the resignation of M. Venizelos and his 
Cabinet. They have, however, a large majority in the 
Boulé, and M. Zaimis, designated by M. Venizelos as his 
successor, refused office. A stop-gap Cabinet of a con- 
servative complexion has been formed under an able 
politician of no great experience, M. Gounaris. His 
manifesto declares that the country needs rest after the 
recent wars, and should observe neutrality, qualified by 
friendliness and loyalty to Serbia. The danger of an 
attack from Bulgaria is alleged as the reason for Greek 
inaction. A General Election is expected shortly, and 
if the voting is free, it will probably result in the prompt 
return of M. Venizelos to office. 


* * * 


Tue Allied operations at the Dardanelles continue, 
and the fleets have now reached the most difficult part of 
their task, the forcing of the Narrows. The forts here 
are more heavily armed than those at the entrance, and 
must be attacked at shorter range. On March 3rd the 
direct bombardment of Fort Dardanus was continued 
from inside the Straits, and on March 4th detachments 
of the Naval Division were landed at the entrance forts 
to complete the clearance. More impressive was the 
employment of the “ Queen Elizabeth ’’ on March 5th, 
from a station in the Gulf of Saros, to bombard the 
defences of the Narrows by indirect fire across the penin- 
sula of Gallipoli. She fired twenty-nine rounds at three 
of the lower forts on the European side. In the most 
powerful of the three, armed with two 14-in. guns, the 
magazine blew up. Next day she directed her fire from 
the same position at two of the most heavily armed forts 
of the Narrows on the Asiatic side. Meanwhile, on the 
6th and 7th, other ships of the British and French 
squadrons were busy within the Straits in carrying out 
the direct bombardment of all these forts. Three were 
silenced. The results were appreciable, but evidently 
not yet conclusive, for, on the 8th, the “ Queen Eliza- 
beth ” returned to the Straits and carried out a direct 
bombardment of these same forts from inside the Dar- 
danelles. Most of the ships have been hit by Turkish 
shells, but the casualties are light and the damage in- 
significant. 

* + * 

THE conduct of these operations makes an opulent 
display of naval power; and while the larger ships are 
busy at the Straits, work has been found for smaller 
vessels elsewhere along the coast of Asia Minor. The 
defences of Besika Bay (our base during the Crimean 
War) and some field batteries in the Gulf of Adramyti 
have been shelled. More important are the operations 
for the destruction of the sea defences of Smyrna, which 
have been undertaken by the East India squadron, 
no longer required in its own seas. On the 5th and 
6th inst. several batteries were reduced, and the land- 
locked bay swept for mines. Smyrna, a point on which 
railways converge, could hardly be held without a con- 
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siderable land force, but the gulf will be invaluable as 
a base. Operations here can hardly fail to exercise a 
stimulating political effect on Greece. A French 
expeditionary force is meanwhile reported on its way to 
Turkey, and the abandonment of the attack on Egypt 
may release some of our own land forces. 

* * * 

Ir the censor is really allowing the publication of all 
losses (an answer in Parliament admits that publica- 
tion may be delayed) the German submarine “ blockade ” 
is a much less serious matter than most of us expected. 
Three British ships were reported sunk on Wednesday, 
all by submarines, and all without warning, off Hastings, 
Scarborough, and Liverpool. The biggest of them, the 
‘‘Tangistan,’’ had her whole crew drowned, with the 
exception of a single survivor. The other crews were 
saved. Another ship was reported sunk without loss of 
life off Ilfracombe on Tuesday, ‘‘ probably by a sub- 
marine.’’ On the other hand, two German submarines, 
the U8 and the U12, have been sunk by our destroyers ; 
all the crew of the former and ten out of twenty-eight 
of the latter were saved. It is announced that they will 
not receive the courtesies due to prisoners of war. Two 
British merchant ships and a French destroyer each claim 
to have sunk a submarine apiece, the former by ramming, 
the latter by gunfire; but these claims, though probably 
well-founded, are not certainly so. The figures of 
arrivals and sailings at our ports continue to be normal, 
and indeed rather above the average. The blockade 
inflicts a relatively negligible loss, and causes no 
demoralization, while it is probable that beyond the 
official announcements, several German submarines have 
been destroyed or damaged. 

« e + 

Tue Government have so far bowed to the Opposition 
in the Lords and the Duke of Devonshire’s Bill on the 
Welsh Church as to give the Establishment a further 
moratorium. Disestablishment is not to take effect till 
six months after the war. On their side, the Opposition 
pledge themselves not to agitate for the repeal of the 
Act till the expiration of that time. Of course they can 
begin the day after it. The chief effect of this extension 
of the truce is to improve the terms of compensation for 
life interests. And the measure itself would seem to be 
imperilled, for a General Election will now almost cer- 
tainly precede the time fixed for its operation. The 
concession was also made without consultation with the 
Welsh Liberal Members, who are furious, and insist on 
the postponement of the Bill till after Easter. Meetings 
of the revolters have been held, and addressed by Mr. 
McKenna, but without apparent effect. The Prime 
Minister has been told that the Welshmen consider that 
there has been a breach of the pledge to introduce no 
controversial matter, and that they will speak and vote 
against a second reading. They have also appealed for 
Nonconformist help in the House, and have obtained it. 
It is a pity that the Government acts so often without 
taking its followers into confidence and carrying them 
with it. In the Welsh case, only one party, and that 
the Opposition, was consulted. 

* — & ¥ 

Tue Free Church Council has been holding its 
annual Conference at Manchester this week, and its 
attention has been occupied almost exclusively with the 
problems of the war. There was some discussion of the 
responsibility for it, Dr. Hodgkin arguing that no 
Church which blessed war could cast out the spirit of 
war, whereas another speaker took the more generally 
accepted view that the war wasaduty. But on the duty 
of Christian Churches at this moment there was no dis- 





a eo 


agreement ; and the several speakers all insisted on the 
importance of preaching against national hate and keep- 
ing alive a generous and compassionate spirit. A strong 
appeal was made for a concerted attempt to reduce drink- 
ing, and Bishop Welldon and other representatives of 
temperance movements took part in a demonstration in 
favor of earlier closing of public-houses. There was a 
general sense that the war had created opportunities for a 
special effort to make the nation morally freer and more 
self-controlled, and that those opportunities should be 
used by those who were most affected by the havoc and 
misery it had caused. 
* * * 

Tue Germans have at length risked a dispute with 
the United States by sinking an American ship. The 
‘* Eitel Friedrich,’’ a commerce-raider, with a record only 
less extensive than the “ Emden’s,’’ has put into a 
Virginian port for repairs and to land her captured crews. 
It is probable that she will be interned, but this is a 
minor question as compared with that raised by her 
sinking of the ‘‘ William P. Frye,”’ a large American 
sailing ship, carrying wheat to Queenstown. Her crew 
was saved, and she was blown up, on the ground that 
wheat is absolute contraband. An earlier instance of 
the same thing occurred off Brazil, at the expense of a 
Norwegian ship. Though there was no inhumanity in 
this case, it is a deliberate attack on neutral rights, which 
is bound to lead to a serious diplomatic action, if the 
German Government uphold the action of its cruiser. 


* * * 


Tue Opposition in the Commons opened on Thurs- 
day a tentative attack on the administration of the War 
Office, led by Mr. Walter Long. The chief charges were 
the bad selection of sites for camps, confusion in methods 
of recruiting for the two kinds of army—“ Kitchener’s ”’ 
and the Territorials; the poor payment of regimental 
officers, even when wounded, and the giving away of 
interesting or well-paid posts to “ornamentals,” like 
Lord Salisbury or Colonel Seely. Mr. Tennant, replying, 
declined to take these challenges “lying down.’’ He 
made some detailed answers, and promised generally a 
more generous consideration of pay and pensions for 
officers and their dependents. In the course of the 
debate Mr. Hogge detailed a grave scandal in the 
handling of contracts in the raising of a corps called “ The 
Empire Battalion,” in which two members of the “ Com- 
mittee ’’ were concerned. We are glad that searching 
inquiry is promised. The story is particularly ugly in 
its suggestion of private interest masked as public spirit. 


* * * 


Prince von Bvuetow’s efforts to maintain Italian 
neutrality are thought to have reached the point of a 
definite offer. Active speculation has been aroused by 
a long visit from the Ambassador to Signor Salandra. It 
is believed that Prince von Biilow has offered Italy the 
Trentino and a bit of Friuli, but not Trieste or Istria. 
It is not at all probable that he has any authority from 
Austria to make this offer. Indeed, it is supposed that he 
has even suggested that Italy might walk into this terri- 
tory uninvited, beatdown Austrian opposition as promptly 
as possible, and then accept German mediation for a 
prompt patching-up of peace, and her return (asa neutral) 
to the system of the Triple Alliance. This, so far, is 
only gossip, but the admonitions addressed to Austria by 
some German newspapers lend it a certain plausibility. 

* * x 

Tue Headquarters of the Council for the Study of 
International Relations are 1, Central Buildings, West- 
minster, London, 8.W. 
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Volitics and Affairs. 


THE PEOPLE AS STUDENTS. 


WE gave, last week, a warm welcome to the newly estab- 
lished Council for the Study of International Relations, 
of which we are glad to hear that Lord Bryce will act as 
President. The title of the Society is as well-chosen as 
its object. It is designed for the “study” of foreign 
politics, not for their solution on preconceived lines. We 
take it, therefore, that it is without party bias. Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Socialists, Individualists, are equally 
welcome to its groups and debates. It is, in fact, an edu- 
cational body, as may be gathered from its association 
with the Workers’ Educational Association and the Adult 
School movement, as well as by its enlistment of the 
services of many of the ablest of our younger professors 
and popular teachers. Knowledge is essential to the 
examination of this vast ground of human energy, and 
not only knowledge, but a habit of mind unfamiliar to 
our people. 
but to all. 
decessors have grown up in the midst of an absorbing 


This limitation applies not only to one class, 
The workmen of this generation and its pre- 


struggle, not only for national ends, but for decent human 
living. Socialism and trade unionism have, indeed, 
long preached the gospel of internationalism, and 
founded on it a definite propaganda and scheme of 
policy. Thus they have helped to pierce the veil 
of pure nationalism and disclose the thoughts and 
efforts of workpeople in other lands and continents. 
But the smaller middle classes have never enjoyed 
even this advantage. ‘‘Isolation’’ is an English- 
man’s mood, answering to the popular tradition of his 
foreign policy. But isolation is a dream of the past. The 
world has woke up to find that it is tragically united, and 
that an island Power is no more secluded behind its 
channels than are the land-locked States of Austria- 
Hungary or the Balkans. 

Intellectually, therefore, this new situation finds us 
almost totally unprepared. In the House of Commons, 
the line of experts in foreign policy has almost disap- 
peared. There are two or three private members who 
are competent to address it on Near Eastern politics. Two 
or three again have the right to speak from experience 
of travel on the problems of the Far East. On European 
policy, no living member of the Lower House possesses 
an equipment of scholarship and practice comparable with 
that of M. Hanotaux or M. Delcassé. As with Parlia- 
ment, so with the press. There are individual journalists 
whose authority on foreign relations is that of the 
student, but no school of journalism such as informs the 
public of France, Germany, or Russia. The great 
department of American history and institutions remains 
almost unstudied. The chemist is absent from this wing 
of our political laboratory. 

The time has come to end this national indifference 
to foreign policy. We cannot approach the re-settlement 
of civilization with no more adequate check on the states- 
men who will] direct it than Europe possessed over the 
Congress of Vienna. Their task was as child’s play 
compared with ours. The boundary-mongers of 1814 


dealt with millions ; their successors of 1915 or 1916 have 





to settle accounts with scores of millions, whose frontiers, 
interests, national passions, and racial affinities cross 
each other with a complexity unknown to an earlier time. 
Joined to them are vast new dependencies in every con- 
tinent. On one event alone, now visibly approaching— 
the break-up of the Ottoman Empire in Europe and in 
Asia—the European world has hung for centuries. It 
has been the cause of this world-war. Had England with- 
held her hand from that rotting tree, had Germany not 
rushed in to shore it up, had the Powers enforced 
autonomy in Macedonia, liberation in Crete, racial 
rights in Bosnia-Herzegovina, there need have been no 
European conflagration, or it might have been postponed 
till democracy had won the power to act as well as talk. 
Through this plague of darkness only a feebler and less 
faithful vision of the life of the world has penetrated ; 
till every common interest of the peoples, every primal 
need of human nature, has been forgotten, and the area 
of vicarious suffering for crime and ignorance stretches 
from Picardy to Galicia, from New Zealand to Arch- 
angel. 

Not less serious is our ignorance of the problems of 
national and international life, of which the new frontier 
questions are the symbol. What ‘principles are we to 


apply to the coming settlement? How far will 


nationality help us, and how far hinder? How far would 
a rule of toleration for rights of religion, race, language, 
education, local sentiment, and self-government enable 
us to close great regions of discontent without 
Where complete 
severance from a bad central system (like that of 


Vienna and Buda-Pesth) effect a cure? 


a surgical operation? will only 
Shall we apply 
the method of expressed consent to all severances of 
peoples (like those of Alsace and Lorraine) from their 
existing Governments? How can we re-establish inter- 
national law? Shall it be voluntary and conventional, 
or shall we try to set up a machinery of world-police, thus 
bringing it astep nearer the method of national law? How 
can we change the perverted spirit of States under which 
what we call militarism makes the first demand on the 
citizens and yet holds over them the unceasing menace 
of impoverishment and death? What shall be the means of 
disarmament? Shall we not endeavor to treat war as an 
utterly obsolete method of settling differences between 
States? And, if so, what kind of combination among 
the great and small States of the world is possible 
in order to qualify national claims or passions, or 
What is the 
best form of such association known to the world, what 
are the laws governing it, and how can we enforce and 


extend them ? 


to stop their expression by way of war? 


These are not all questions of pure underlying prin- 
ciple; and if we solved some or many of them, the 
wrongness, the weakness, the perversity of human nature 
would still make for the misery of mankind. But the body 
for which we plead should at least set up a new measure 
of understanding of the business of international relation- 
ships. “ Understandest thou what thou readest?’’ Few 
indeed understand. Here isa new book of the world’s life, 
written over with characters that only a few specialists 
of limited minds and sympathies decipher, on the right 
reading of which the welfare of all depends. One such 
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interpretation was clearly wrong. The old diplomacy has 
bathed the world in blood; death will come to millions, 
and, at some not distant day, exhausted soldiers, the 
mourners of the lost, the workless, the maimed, the 
disease-stricken, will cry, as with one voice, “ Why? 
Why?’’ Is not something to be done by bringing in new 
interpreters, with fresh minds and a more direct vision ? 
The spectacle of an ignorant House of Commons, unaware 
of what has been done or promised in the name of the 
country, exists only because the men and women behind 
this body are ignorant too. When light comes, fear goes. 
H. W.M. 





WANTED, A BALKAN POLICY. 


Po.itics enter in the East into the most neutral actions 
of daily life, and it is not surprising that our ships in 
the Dardanelles have made a crisis in Athens. We had 
good reasons for this momentous enterprise, which were 
not at all political. The mere expectation of our success 
has already reduced the price of wheat at home. It is 
important to make a way out for Russian grain and oil, 
but it is even more important to make a way in for the 
arms, ammunition, and equipment of which our Ally 
stands in need. To open Odessa for the importation of 
warlike stores ought to be worth a dozen army corps on 
the Eastern front, for Russia’s endless resources of men 
can be utilized only when the West is able to equip them. 
But the Allies could not limit the fruits of success to 
these consequences. The opening of the Dardanelles will 
make a political change bigger than anything which the 
East has witnessed, since the Russian armies reached San 
Stefano. It is only natural that a man of the ability and 
energy of M. Venizelos should have realized that the 
future of Hellenism (among other things) is at stake. 

The case of Greece is now that she sees a chance 
of realizing her ambitions on the coast of Asia Minor, 
her rulers are divided as to whether they dare embrace 
it. The town of Smyrna and the Vilayet of Aidin, are 
inhabited by a population which is, by a decided majority, 
Greek. No other race has a competing claim, and this 
Greek claim, with a hoary foundation in the past, has 
also a living basis in the future. The Greek population 
is here the only element which increases. But to take 
Smyrna, Greece would have to meet the entire resources 
of the Turkish Empire on land, and the Turkish railway 
system is so arranged that all its armies could with ease 
be concentrated there. It follows that Greece can never 
hope to acquire Smyrna unless her campaign is a detail 
in the operations of much more powerful allies. With 
the best Turkish armies shut up in Thrace, and the re- 
mainder busied in the Caucasus, in Mesopotamia, and in 
Sinai, the thing would be feasible, and might even be 
easy. But such opportunities do not recur. M. Veni- 
zelos probably realizes that if the unity of the Greek race 
is to be completed in Asia as in Europe, the choice is 
now or never. He has been frustrated for the moment by 
the will of King Constantine, whose family ties bind him 
closely to the Hohenzollerns. The Greeks are not by 
temperament or tradition a people of royalists, and if 
they have the chance of deciding the issue freely in a 
general election, they may yet decide to follow the 








greatest leader whom their race has produced in modern 
times. 

If this war had come about by the desires and 
machinations of the Allies, they would have had a policy 
adapted to the intricate Balkan situation. It surprised 
them, and it found their diplomacy as little ready as 
their armaments. To improvize a diplomatic policy in 
the midst of such a war as this, is not an easy task. 
Every argument, every offer which may be addressed to 
hesitating neutrals, may be capped by the other side, 
and the neutral inevitably waits to be sure which side 
will win, an attitude which he varies by calculating 
whether the most profitable course of all may not be to 
secure compensations for his mere neutrality. Greece 
of all the neutrals has the least reason for hesitation. 
She aspires to Turkish territory, and that she can acquire 
only if the Allies win. The German Powers might com- 
pensate Italy, Roumania, and Bulgaria, but they can 
give nothing appreciable to Greece. Greece may not be 
sure that we are going to win, or she may fear Bulgarian 
hostility ; but she has no other valid reasons for doubt. 
Both doubts would be settled at once if the Balkan 
League could be reconstituted. United once more, all 
its partners could act freely, and if its strength we 2 
added to the Entente, the general issue would not 
admit of a doubt. The union of the Roumanian with 
the Serbian forces would alter the balance of armies in 
Austria, as the united forces of Greece and Bulgaria 
would make short work of Turkish resistance. 

The obstacles to the massing of this formidable 
combination ought not to be insuperable. An adequate 
return for the exertions of each ally is easily found, and 
once they were united, the rewards would be as good as 
won. The difficulties are partly dynastic. A German 
prince rules Roumania, an Austrian prince controls Bul- 
garia, and the Kaiser’s sister is Queen of the Hellenes. 
On the other hand, no Balkan throne is secure, and no 
Balkan king could, in the long run, withstand the em- 
phatic will of his subjects. These have hesitated largely 
because they were not sure what plans the Allies 
cherished for the settlement of the Near East. Nothing, 
indeed, is quite beyond doubt save that Serbia will 
acquire as much of the Serb lands of Austria as can be 
conquered, and that Russia will gain a free waterway 
through the Straits. But Roumania and Bulgaria are 
both of them opposed to the establishment of any 
Great Power at Constantinople. They want the reality 
as well as the name of independence, and if the Turk is 
dispossessed, the only tolerable solution for them would 
be the creation of some such international state as Sir 
Edwin Pears sketches. The details of such a scheme may 
well be left vague at this stage, but if the Balkans are 
to be won, we are quite sure that the Allied Governments 
will be wise to settle this question in principle. 

The other obstacle to a Balkan League under Allied 
auspices is that the Allies themselves hold territory to 
which the Balkan States legitimately aspire. We hold 
the Greek island of Cyprus, as Russia holds the 
Roumanian province of Bessarabia. Neither of them 
ought to be retained after this war, if the Allies aim 
at an honest and complete settlement of the question of 
nationality. The chief difficulty is, however, the posses- 
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sion by the Serbs of Céntral and Western Macedonia, an 
indubitably Bulgarian region. So long as the Allies 
leave this matter to be settled between Serbia and 
Bulgaria, the Balkan League will remain a dream. 


Serbia can hope for nothing, hardly even for 
survival, save by the triumph of the common 
cause. To that cause she must make her 


contribution by the surrender of Macedonia. She stands 
to gain in return the far larger and more populous Serb 
lands of Austria, with a coast-line thrown in. Without 
other Balkan aid she might well fail to win more than 
a portion of this large territory ; with such aid she can 
hardly have a doubt of the result. It really rests with 
Serbia to restore the Balkan League, and that object is 
so clearly a necessity for the complete success of the 
common cause, that no delicacy about the feelings of a 
little ally must prevent the Allied Powers from stating 
plainly what is expected from her. To Macedonia she 
has no claim of right—she renounced it in the Treaty of 
1912; and if ever we are to hope for a lasting peace 
in Eastern Europe she must restore its sorely tried popu- 
lation to Bulgarian rule. Here is the pivot of the whole 
To win Bulgaria is also to win Rou- 
The coalition would be irresistible. 


Balkan situation. 
mania and Greece. 





ON GOVERNMENT BY PERSUASION. 

WE hope that the Government, having given the country 
a guarantee of strength and firmness in its earlier ad- 
ministration of the war, will be careful to maintain that 
great national asset in its integrity. We do not 
underrate the difficulty of uniting executive force with 
an endeavor to enlist the intelligence of the people at 
each critical stage of the enterprise. But a democratic 
Government owes such an effort to the country. 
not yet a Prussianized State. Even in time of war the 
Government exercise no divine or prescriptive rights. 
They must satisfy the nation not only that their war 
measures are wise, but that the military fear of civil 
freedom, debate, and openness in policy is not stretched 
one whit beyond the necessities of the hour. They should 
trust to persuasion and debate when the temptation is to 
proceed by executive order. 


We are 


They should keep Parlia- 
ment at work, instead of summoning it for a series of 
brief and breathless Sessions, and then dismissing it. 


Above all, they should trust and freely employ 
the best forms of capacity which this country 
produces, that is civil capacity. We cannot say 


that these qualities are conspicuous in the Government’s 
treatment of the two Defence of the Realm Acts. Act No. I. 
has thus far been presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without, as far as we can ascertain, one argument 
which really appeals to the civilian. The Government 
have not yet explained why a military court, which is an 
abnormal, untrained, and therefore inferior tribunal, 
designed for the use of the army alone, should be given 
authority to judge all Englishmen, when a normal, 
trained, and therefore superior body was available. 
Act No. II. may be described as a measure of emer- 
gency Socialism. It is a case of necessity, and the 
ineasure itself may have large and beneficent social 











consequences. It gives the Government leave to 
take over and control any factories or workshops 
capable of producing munitions of war. This tremendous 
proposition was not submitted to the House of Commons 
in the shape of a printed Bill. 
of unusual power and ingenuity of appeal, but he intro- 
duced it as the mouthpiece of that rather dumb 
institution, the War Office, and merely read the form of 


words conveying Lord Kitchener’s intention. Neverthe- 


The Minister was a man 


less, Mr. George invited the House to pass it at a single 
sitting. He offered no arguments for his course, beyond 
a vague plea of emergency, and he was constrained to 
modify it. A second day was given, and a highly 
The 
The Government 
anticipate a shortage in our contribution to the Allies’ 


stock of ammunition, and they therefore intend to enlarge 


informing and useful debate was the result. 
Bill is a confession of high urgency. 


it by enlisting in the service of war any engineering or 
manufacturing firm which can profitably be diverted from 
civil employment, compensating, on the modern Socialist 
theory, as they go. Beyond this, the capitalist’s right 
of property and direct management is swept away. 
He will be entitled, ex gratia, to indemnification, 
but this will not, it appears, be a statutory right, or 
It was natural for:a Radical 
member to ask whether this ukase was also to be applied 
to labor. The Chancellor insisted that martial law was 
not to be applied, but we should like to know 
whether trade union rules will apply, whether the 
workmen will be treated as dockyard employees, or 
whether they will come under the Army Act. An equally 
pertinent question was asked by Mr. Bonar Law. We 
have had seven months of war. Was it too much, he sug- 
gested, to require of the War Office that, last autumn 
or winter, it should have surveyed and organized 
our capacity of production with reference to our own 
deficiency and that of our allies, and to the volume 
and the probable duration of the campaign? Let us 
grant that the vast sweep of the operations, and the 
lavish expenditure of guns and munitions they have 
entailed, were at first incalculable. 


cover indirect losses. 


But we have long 
faced the prospect of a dragging war, with a preponder- 
ating force of artillery as its governing factor. 

That is not all. The Government have for months had 
power to take over the businesses whose equipment and 
management are especially designed for the manufacture 
of war material. What has happened to the great arma- 
ment firms? We do not believe that on any question 
concerning the war a stronger public opinion exists than 
that the manufacture of munitions for private profit 
should cease. The general reason of policy is obvious. 
An enormous stimulant to the existence of this world-war 
has been supplied by the co-operative activities of these 
firms. We say ‘‘co-operative,’’ for their enterprises 
have stretched far beyond the bounds of a single State 
or even group of States. The armaments industry is 
international rather than purely patriotic. Both on the 
Western and the Eastern fronts, German guns have 
slain German soldiers, and one of the methods of Krupp 
and Creusot has been to pool their capital and 
their patents. Under such a system a kind of infectiou 
in armaments has been carried from capital to capital. 
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But there were urgent necessities of State calling 
on the Government to exert their full power of control 
over the armament factories. Part of the shortage 
let us say the failure to provide 
for the constantly expanding needs of this tremendous 
war, is admittedly due to the unhappy slackness of a 
portion of the workers on the Clyde and elsewhere. 
The strike had many causes; one of them was un- 
doubtedly the feeling that, while real wages had fallen, 
the profits of employers were booming as the result 
’’ of the workmen’s energies. But 
the situation, in effect, was that the workmen failed to 
realize the situation at the front, and the Government 
had the full power of awaking their imagination. They 
have had the right to take over these factories, to treat 
the workmen as dockyard employees, and while assigning 
a fair margin of profit to their employers, to secure them 
against a mere exploitation of their labor. What would 
have been easier than for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to address some such an appeal to them as this?: “ Some 
of you complain that the fruits and the stress of your 
present toil go, not to the nation, but to the pockets 
of a handful of wealthy men. Others may have yielded 
to the temptation of drinking or slacking. We have 
changed all that; you are now the servants of the State ; 
we protect you, and in return we make our call on you. 


in output, or 


of the “ speeding-up 


This war is no picnic; it is a struggle for the life and 
power of England and the ideas you believe in. 
Thousands of your brothers and comrades have died for 
those ideas. Thousands more may perish. You cannot 
weaken the arms which sustain the nation. Regard your- 
selves, therefore, as soldiers in the trenches, and us as 
your Generals, with a fatherly eye on your welfare.” 
We do not think that such an appeal would have 
failed to yield the Government a great part of the in- 
creased energy they now demand. Now that a number 
of smaller firms not connected with armaments are taken 
over, and profits and wages are to be regulated, every 
argument against leaving the armament firms to their 
own devices falls through. Both forms of production 
are now under the Defence of the Realm Acts; both 
We do not in 
the least degree take the view of the pure individualist, 
that the new State service for which the Government 
call need be ill-managed. 
great opportunity of 
the the pro- 
mise of the Chancellor when he offered to apply 
the But 
be some sense of 


should be treated on the same principles. 


Their measure gives them a 


raising some low levels in 


industrial area. This was virtually 


fair wages clause. there must 


really 
the 
nation than now reigns on the Treasury Bench. In practice 


higher accountability to 
the Government are invested with a dictatorship, which 
flows from their control of the vast machinery of the war 
and of their exclusive knowledge as to the enemy’s resources 
and power of resistance. All is placed at their disposal. 
3ut we are still a free nation, and we expect to be 
treated as if we were responsible men and women, not 
children from whom truth is concealed for their good or 


to salve the consciences of their parents. The war has been 


so much fought in the dark that we venture to say that 
the brilliant narrative of the Battle of Ypres by an 
American journalist, reproduced in the “Times” of 





last week, came as a total surprise to the British 
public, never realized that 
Sir John French’s despatches recorded one of the des- 
perate struggles in the war, as well as the greatest 
engagement ever fought by the British Army. We still 
go on concealing and minimizing ; we say little or nothing 
as to the ends we wish to realize, the salvage of freedom 
and peace we hope to reap from all this wreckage of life 
and well-being, and at the same time we expect to see the 
temper of our people strung to the keenest pitch of zeal 
and our workmen to the most strenuous productive effort. 
There is no necessity to run this country by soldiers and 
press bureaus. 


nine-tenths of whom 


It need only be managed by states- 
manship. 





CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE. 


Tue Bishop of Oxford carries on the fine tradition of the 
parsons like Girdlestone and Fraser whose names stand 
out in a noble and lonely eminence in the history of the 
dealings of the upper classes of their generations with the 
agricultural laborers who sought to escape from their 
moral servitude. It is not surprising, then, that it has 
been left to him to make the most powerful and the most 
profound contribution to the discussion of the proposal to 
turn the children out of the schools on to the farms. To 
judge from some of the articles in the “ Times,’’ it would 
appear that the only controversy is between those who 
think it the greatest calamity that the nation should 
starve and those who think it the greatest calamity that 
a number of children should spend a year or two less in 
school. The leading articles in the “ Times’’ take this 
dilemma as the real problem ; an assumption that is seen 
at once to be wholly misleading and superficial if any- 
body takes the trouble to go below the surface. This 
Dr. Gore has done, and he has put the questions that 
have to be answered. What is the cause of the scarcity 
of which farmers complain? Is there any reason to think 
And is there not a danger that 
measures taken as temporary measures to suit what is 
supposed to be a temporary phase may become part of our 
regular system when it is found that the deficiency itself 
is permanent? 


it is temporary? 


Let us put a simple illustration by way of bringing 
home to ourselves the real nature of the problem. There 
is at this moment a strike on the Norfolk farms where 
the laborers are contending for a wage of seventeen 
shillings a week and for recognition of their union. 
Now suppose that 
in the mines, 


there was a scarcity of labor 
and that the mine-owners came to 
the Government and said: “Here is a very grave 
situation. The nation must have coal, and we cannot 
get men. As you know there was a well-meaning fellow, 
Lord Shaftesbury, who carried various measures limiting 
the employment of boys and girls underground. It was 
all very well in his day, but England was not then 
engaged in a world-wide war. 
pedantry. 


This is no time for 
Give us back our boy and girl laborers, and 
we will bring up the coal as usual.” Suppose that the 
coal-owners who made this suggestion refused to recognize 
the Miners’ Union. Suppose, also, that they paid wages 


which had been publicly condemned as inadequate by 
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almost every responsible public man. What, then, 
would the ordinary citizen say of this proposal? He 
would say that the coal-owner wanted the nation to relax 
its laws in order that the coal-owner might not be obliged 
to recognize the Miners’ Union, and to pay the miners 
decent wages. How does such a case differ from the case 
of the farmers who say that they cannot manage without 
child labor, while they refuse to pay decent wages, to 
give a Saturday half-holiday, and to allow their men the 
rights which workmen enjoy in every other employment? 

The truth surely is that we are face to face with a 
real crisis in the history of agriculture, and that, as 
Dr. Gore sees very clearly, a great deal more turns upon 
the measures that are now taken than most of the people 
who are arguing about them realize. The history of the 
Industrial Revolution is briefly the history of the success 
of the employers in using the labor of children to reduce 
the wages of parents. The “Times” to-day talks, like 
the opponents of the Factory Acts a century ago, about 
the right of the parent to the help of his child, but, 
discussed in the cold light of history, that right means 
the right of the employer to obtain the labor of the 
family for the price that otherwise he would have to pay 
for the labor of the parent alone. From this there grew 
the situation in which the long hours of children’s labor 
were defended in the House of Commons as essential, not 
merely to the success of industry, but also to the main- 
tenance of the home. If now the farmers are going to 
be given a new supply of cheap labor, history will repeat 
itself. The children will help to maintain the family, 
and children and parents will have the same paymaster. 
In this way the added cost of living will not be met by 
raising the wages of the laborer, but by increasing the 
labor of the family, and when we try to break this 
system we shall find that parents, as well as farmers, have 
become dependent on it. Thus this war, like the war 
with Napoleon, will recoil on the laborers, whose 
miserable situation will be rendered still worse, for the 
State will have helped their employers to turn a crisis, 
which might have brought them greater freedom, into 
an opportunity for their further degradation. 

The disquieting feature of the situation is the 
apparent inattention of the Government to this side of 
the problem. Mr. Asquith said last week that this was 
no time for pedantry in observing the rules and laws 
regulating the education and employment of children. 
We believe there are few people who would stand out for 
pedantic adherence to forms; but it is surely the busi- 
ness of the Government to see that the capital interest 
of the nation in the education and protection of its 
children is not sacrificed to something else than necessity. 
In this way we may learn from France, where the reasons 
for relaxing the law must be at least as cogent as they 
are here. Mr. Asquith could not have done better than 
take over a passage quoted by a correspondent in the 
“Times ’’ from a circular addressed to the French local 
authorities by the Minister of Education. 

“ La loi sur l’obligation scolaire doit s’appliquer cette 
année avec plus de rigueur que jamais; il serait scanda- 
leux de voir des enfants abuser de l’absence de leur pére 


mobilisé pour se soustraire a leur devoir d’évoliers; il 
serait déplorable de voir des enfants privés d’instruction 





parce que le départ de leur pére pour l’armée les aurait 

condamnés soit & la mendicité soit & un labeur 

prématuré.” 

We are glad that the Prime Minister assured the 
House of Commons that he attached great importance to 
the paying of decent wages. But when he came to details 
he explained that it was to be left to the local authorities 
to satisfy themselves on this point before they released 
the children. The local authorities are in many cases 
dominated by the interested class. They are not even told 
what the Government consider a reasonable wage. If we 
are going to plunge into this new system of child labor 
in this blind and haphazard way, nothing but disaster can 
result from it. Such a proceeding is also a grave derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the Government. If children 
are to be so employed, the only justification is public 
necessity, and the Government have just as direct and 
immediate a responsibility to the agricultural laborer as 
the responsibility which they recognized when they took 
over the railways and guaranteed the shareholders. If 
they cannot lay down a minimum wage, they can at least 
stipulate that no farmer is to be allowed to employ 
children who pays less, say, than 23s. or 24s. a week to 
his adult laborers ‘iin response to the rise in 
prices, or who refuses to allow his laborers to 
belong to a union. If women are to be encouraged to 
take agricultural employment—and so long as their 
employment does not become a device for reducing wages, 
there are advantages in such a development—their 
interests must be protected in the same way against the 
economic power of the farmer. Some precautions must 
obviously be taken to prevent farmers from employing 
children where they might get adult laborers. It was 
clear from Sir Harry Verney’s speech that he saw that 
some safeguard was necessary. This might be done partly 
by obliging a farmer to prove his case to the Labor Ex- 
change authorities showing that he was prepared to take 
adult labor at the prescribed wage, if any was available, 
and to discontinue the employment of children as soon as 
such labor was offered; partly by fixing a pretty stiff 
minimum wage—say 10s. a week—part of which might 
be held by the Post Office Savings Bank on behalf of the 
child, so that he might be compensated for his loss of 
schooling by a sum of money sufficient to apprentice him 
to a trade if he should want to leave agriculture. 
So far no safeguards at all seem to have been 
imposed, and the local authorities may oblige the farmers 
as they please. The Bishop of Oxford is very doubtful 
whether the men who have enlisted will ever return to 
the dreary life of an agricultural laborer, and instead of 
making this employment into a career in which a man 
might find interest and ambition, we are going to depress 
the employment still further. The nation is going to 
pay in war, as it has paid in peace, for the narrow and 
ungenerous spirit of the employers in this vital industry. 
For the Government to leave the farmers to exploit the 
children by giving discretion to the local authorities, 
without imposing drastic safeguards, would be treason to 
the State, and an act of incredible meanness to the 
agricultural laborers, who would be pushed down still 
further as a class because many of them are fighting our 
battles in the trenches. 
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THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ir is, perhaps, premature to discuss the fate of Con- 
stantinople before it is in the possession of the Powers. 
But as it looks as if Turkey, by joining the Germans, has 
committed suicide, it is desirable, if only to prevent a 
hasty decision, to consider what ought to be the future 
of that city if, and when captured; for, assuming that 
the Powers are agreed that the rule of the Turk there 
must cease, the question of what is to be done with it is 
of supreme importance. Probably all would agree that 
it is highly desirable, or even essential, that complete 
harmony should exist among the Powers in taking a 
decision. Russia has rendered such immense services in 
defeating the Central Powers that neither England nor 
France would seriously object to her taking possession 
of Constantinople if her statesmen really desired it. 
Skobeleff said, thirty-five years ago, that “ Every Russian 
was born with the belief that the destiny of his country 
was to capture the great Byzantine City.’’ The Tsar, 
as the Head of by far the most important section of the 
Holy Orthodox Church, is considered as the successor 
de jure of the first and last Constantines. The sentiment 
among Russians in reference to the possession of the 
city is like that which the Jews feel about Jerusalem and 
the Moslems about Mecca. It may well be doubted, how- 
ever, whether Russian statesmen altogether agree with it, 
or whether it is as profound as it was forty years ago. 
Russian statesmen will ask whether its possession would 
be of more than sentimental value. Tsar Nicholas I. is 
reported to have said that “ the Russians did not want to 
possess Constantinople, but that they were bound to see 
that it was not in hands that they could not trust. The 
Russians did not want it because if they had Constan- 
tinople it must become the seat of the Empire, and it 
would then no longer be a Russian Empire.”’ 

In that declaration spoke a statesman. Russia, 
moreover, has travelled far since his time, and the objec- 
tions which he saw to having a capital in the south-west 
corner of his Empire have greater force now than half-a- 
century ago. The enormous territory which Russia is 
bringing into civilization, stretching as it does right 
across Asia, tends to make the centre of gravity of the 
Empire much further east. At the same time the diffi- 
culties which Russia would have to encounter in holding 
Constantinople are more serious than they were in the 
time of Skobeleff. He maintained that no soldier would 
advise the retention of Constantinople (and the Russian 
army was at San Stefano when he expressed this opinion) 
leaving the Austrian Empire on its flank. The Russian 
road to Constantinople, according to him, lay through 
Vienna. The world has since learned that before Russia 
in the war of 1877-78 crossed the Danube, she had made 
an arrangement with Austria, by which the latter, in con- 
sideration of being allowed to have the administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, permitted Russia to establish 
a Principality of Bulgaria to extend as far as the Balkans, 
and, if military reasons rendered such a step necessary, to 
push on as far as Philippopolis, but no further. 

But the situation has largely changed since then. 
Rumania proved herself during the war in question a 
military nation, and has since increased her strength. 
She now has a population of seven millions, and, with the 





addition of the Rumanians in Transylvania and Bukovina, 
will presumably number eleven millions. Bulgaria, which 
was created by Russia, has long since raised the cry of 
The idea of Skobeleff 
and of the Russians who agreed with him at that time, 


‘“* Bulgaria for the Bulgarians.’’ 


was that both these States would become tributary to 
Russia, and would aid her in taking possession of 


Constantinople. 


Russian statesmen know that such 


hopes can no longer be relied on. If Russia were in 
possession of Constantinople, she would be looked upon 
with suspicion by both these States, possibly also by 
Serbia, and certainly by Greece. Russia’s sympathetic 
and heroic action in aiding every State in the Balkans 
redounds for ever to her honor, and has made each 
grateful to her, but each would become suspicious of her 
Russia, indeed, by 
as the protector of the 
Christians in the Balkan Peninsula, has established a 


if the Tsar reigned on the Bosporus. 
her own generous conduct 
strong barrier against her progress to the capital, and a 
still greater obstacle to her retention of it. 

I venture to express my opinion that were the Tsar 
crowned in St. Sofia as Lord of the Near East, there 
would grow up, in all the Balkan States, a spirit of 
hostility towards Russia which would inevitably dim 
the glory of her unselfish treatment of them, and would 
within a few years lead to war. 
that making 
Constantinople their capital, probably neither England 
nor France would object; but Russian statesmen know 
that Constantinople, during its sixteen hundred years of 
history, has debased and weakened every race which has 
occupied it. 

Can Russia’s just wishes be satisfied without such 
possession ? 


In saying this, I repeat 


if Russian statesmen are bent upon 


I believe they can. Nicholas claimed 
that the city should not be in the hands of those whom 
the Russians distrusted, that is that it must not be left 
in the handsof the Turks. So much I assume to be already 
granted. But Russia has other just demands. Turkey, 
acting on the ill-advised authority given to her after 
the Crimean War, was confirmed in her guardianship of 
the Straits. 
contributed so largely to her ruin, Turkey hampered 
Russian and all other trade, and treated the Straits and 
the Black Sea as far as possible as her own private 
preserve. Russia demands free access to the Mediter- 
ranean for both her ships of commerce and of war, and 
will, of course, obtain it. The forts now being demolished 
on the Dardanelles and those beyond on the Bosporus 
must be destroyed, and conditions made that the naviga- 
tion from the Agean to the Black Sea shall be as free 
as it is in the Straits of Dover. 

I set forth seven years ago my ideal method of treat- 
ing Constantinople. 


With the want of common sense which has 


I would establish a neutralized 
State, which should surround the Marmora and the 
Straits at each of its ends. Its boundaries should be 
practically the Enos-Media line on the European side, 
and on the Asiatic a line running from Ismidt northward 
to the Black Sea, where there are natural boundaries, 
usually spoken of as the False Bosporus, and from 
Ismidt to Adramyti. Such a State could not be entrusted 
to any of the Balkan Powers. Bulgaria might claim it on 


the ground of contiguity ; Greece, as the culmination of 
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her “ grand idea,’’ by which her Constantine is to enter 
into the inheritance of his namesake who fell gloriously 
fighting in defence of its walls in 1453. But neither 
would gain it without a deadly, long, and mischievous 
struggle. 

My suggestion is that the new State should be placed 
under a Prince to be chosen by the three Entente Powers 
and by the Balkan States, or, better still, that it should 
be held by an International Commission on the lines of 
the Danube Commission, a body which works very well. 
The Danube Commission is necessarily a less important 
body, but Isee no reason why a number of Commissioners 
or delegates working on the basis of an International 
Réglement or Constitution should not work smoothly and 
satisfactorily. It would police the city and the country, 
and control the waters as effectually as does the other 
Commission those of the Danube. Personally, I see no 
objection to the Russian Delegate being President of such 
Commission, for while England, France, and the 
Danubian States have large interests arising from sea 
commerce and that of the Danube, Russia, which pro- 
bably under the new arrangements will own at least two- 
thirds of the littoral of the Black Sea, is the Power which 
ought to have the Presidency. One of the first stipula- 
tions in its /?églement would, of course, be that no fort 
whatever should be erected on the Bosporus or the Dar- 
danelles. 

The advantages of such an arrangement would be 
that the wish of Tsar Nicholas that Constantinople should 
no longer be in the handsof those whom the Russians could 
not trust would be gratified, that Russia could get to the 
Mediterranean, that her tradé and commerce from the 
Black Sea would no longer be hampered, and that access 
by the ships of all nations to and from the Black Sea 
could be secured on the lines which secure it in the Delta 
of the Danube and in the Suez and the Panama Canals. 
The half-million Greeks who constitute the largest element 
of the population, and the 170,000 Armenians in the 
capital, would welcome such an arrangement. The 
Moslem population, numbering 400,000, would have their 
rights placed under European guaranty. Russia’s 
influence through the Orthodox Church would un- 
doubtedly be great, but would also be useful. The popu- 
lation of the ancient city, burdened by no other taxes 
than would be necessary to police it and the smal] inter- 
nationalized State of which it would be the capital, would 
rapidly increase in numbers and in importance. I do not 
discuss the self-evident proposition that Constantinople 
could never be the Capital of the Russian Empire, 
because, apart from the reason given by Nicholas, under 
the changed political arrangements of the Balkan Pen- 
insula, largely due to Russia’s generosity, it would be 
separated by a stretch of 400 miles of hostile territory 
from its mainland, unless, indeed, on the absurd supposi- 
tion that she intends to make tributary provinces of 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

My answer to the question: What is to be done with 
Constantinople? is—Create an Internationalized State, of 
which it should be the capital, and you may thus satisfy 
the legitimate demands of Russia, avoid contests between 
her and the Balkan States, protect the rights of the 
Moslem population, increase the commerce of the city, 





and thus secure for it a prosperity which will far surpass 


anything that it has seen since 1453. 
Epwin Pears. 


A London Diary. 


Tue capital event of the week seems to me the 





changed tone of the German press and of German states- 
manship, so far as it has reported itself for public use. 
Mark its features. No more talk of a sweeping victory, 
only of an ‘‘ honorable ’’ peace, based on the power of the 
German armies not to advance but to retain their present 


positions. No more—or very little more—suggestion 


of inoculating the world with an enforced “‘ culture ”’ 
of German civilization ; only a plea for saving Germany’s 
“ life-breath.’’ at British 


soldiers and sailors; recognition of the 


own No more taunts 
rather a 
quality and character of our warfare. Much tremulous 
rejoicing that Greece has not come in, and much diplo- 
matic angling to keep Italy out. Above all, a tremendous 
professorial and administrative pother about food sup- 
On this point we must not exaggerate. The 
present actual pressure is probably not urgent. It is, 
rather, a menacing outlook for the early summer. 
Neither, I imagine, has the shortage of copper and petrol 
actually brought about a stoppage in the output of 


munitions or motor appliances. 


plies. 


Soft steel is being used 
for copper in the manufacture of cartridges, with fair 
The lack of rubber, how- 
ever, is not remediable, and is serious, and it is doubtful 


results ; also benzol for petrol. 


whether the early thriftlessness in food supplies can be 
effectually made good. Hence the extreme bitterness 
with our sea-policy. But we should separate these first 
monitions of failure from evidence of despair. 


PEopLe are becoming horribly familiar with the 
official ‘‘ casualty ’’ lists as they appear in columns from 
day to day. It cannot be said that they give much infor- 
mation either to the enemy or ourselves, apart from the 
mere names of the killed, wounded, and missing. In 
most cases, we remain ignorant even of the date or place, 
and (perhaps unavoidably, owing to their number) the 
names of non-commissioned officers and privates appear 
a month or more later than the officers who were 
Yet the lists 
of the losses in the various regiments, which the ‘‘ Daily 


“‘ casualties ’’ probably at the same time. 


Citizen ’’ has carefully collected by simple addition, are 
of interest and significance. Chiefly, no doubt, owing to 
the duty of gunners to sacrifice themselves in rearguard 
actions, as in the retreat from Mons, but partly owing 
to the severe struggle to hold the advanced salient at 
Ypres in early November, the Royal Field Artillery have 
lost most heavily of all—namely, 234 officers and 2,772 
men, Officially announced up to last Thursday week. 
Among the cavalry, the 9th Lancers have lost most (31 
officers and 289 men up to the same date), probably also 
owing to the retreat from Mons. The 4th Dragoon 
Guards come second (21 officers and 277 men), and the 
llth Hussars and 18th Hussars follow. 

AwmonG the infantry, all the Guards’ Brigade has 
suffered heavily, the Coldstream Guards leading the 
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whole infantry roll of honor with 122 officers and 2,286 
men. The Scots Guards come next with 69 officers 
and 1,868 men. Then the Grenadier Guards with 74 
officers and 1,585 men, and the Irish Guards with 51 
officers and 809 men. Of the “ Rifles,”’ the 60th 
(K.R.R.) stands second among all the infantry with a 
roll of 112 officers and 2,138 men; while the Rifle 
Brigade has lost 69 officers and 1,263 men. Of Highland 
regiments, the Gordons have lost 80 officers and 1,893 
men ; the ‘‘ Camerons’”’ 59 officers and 1,350 men; the 
Black Watch 75 officers and 1,228 men. Of English line 
regiments, the Worcesters have suffered most (72 officers 
and 1,841 men), the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) coming 
next with 84 officers and 1,689 men, closely followed by 
the Bedfords, Northants, and Dorsets. The Royal Irish 
have lost 56 officers and 1,291 men. The Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, 53 officers and 1,311 men ; the Welsh Regiment, 
49 officers and 1,110 men. Of Departmental Corps, the 
R.A.M.C. have lost a terrible number of officers (i116) 
and 373 men, chiefly early in the war; the Army Service 
Corps, 10 officers and 332 men. In all these numbers, 
the officers’ loss is approximately up to date; the 
loss of men up to about February 10th. 


Tue South African situation has cleared, and the 
active rebellion is practically over, but observers fresh 
from the Continent speak of the grave difficulties that lie 
behind—the dumb discontent of the back-veld Dutch 
with the policy of the expedition, the irritation, not 
always wisely expressed, of the English element, the want 
of statesmanship in the Labor Party, the prospect of a 
large deficit—about eleven millions—the rather rapid 
and alarming increase of black labor in the mines, and 
the tendency of the great capitalists to rely on it for 
skilled as well as unskilled work. This last tendency 
is a great, a revolutionary change. I cannot conceive 
how South Africa will take it. Botha has 
and_ the commands for the 
South-Western expedition is large and well-equipped. 


done 
wonders, force he 
But there is no one to succeed him, and the strain 
on one man’s shoulders is great. One firm and 
good feature in the situation is generally recognized. 
Lord (and Lady) Buxton have been great successes, and 
South Africa is generally grateful for the Governor- 
General’s patience, approachableness, temperance in lan- 
guage and policy. The situation is not dangerous ; but it 
stands eminently in need of soothing, good-tempered 
treatment. 


TxHosek who know Greek politics well speak with 
assurance of Venizelos’s success. He has had one conflict 
with the Royal house, and won it, his opponent being 
the prudent and experienced King George; and he has 
done it the service of saving the dynasty and restoring to 
King Constantine the military command and prestige he 
had quite lost. 
Constantine would never have sat on the throne or led 
Will Venizelos 


It is impossible to think so. 


But for that act of statesmanship King 


a Greek army to battle on Turkish soil. 
go down now? The creator 
of the Balkan League will be as badly wanted as ever 
when its re-knitting seems to offer the best chance of 


restoring political life to the Peninsula. 





Apropos of the “lure of drink.’’ Travelling 
in France a little time ago I came across a gentle- 
man who happened to be the owner of the house 
in which M. Poincaré entertained the King. Describing 
the ceremony, and the King’s courteous attentions, my 
communicant went on to say that he asked M. Poincaré 
to drink a glass of champagne with him. The President 
declined, saying that he had made it a rule to drink no 
champagne as long as the war lasted. 


No; nothing in the world will stop me from saying 
“ Fudge! ’’ (among other things) when I see a good deal 
of the work of ‘‘ The London Group” in the Goupil 
Gallery, particularly that of Mr. Wyndham Lewis or 
Mr. Roberts. 
patterns. 


I will not see symbolism in linoleum 
I will not see imagination in clumsily thought- 
out schemes of literal transcription. Not that one fails 
to discover talent ; anyone who observes the delicacy of 
some of the landscape painting, or the architectural 
studies, or the adaptations of the methods of the 
pointellistes, can discern that. But too much of it is 
affected or misguided or carelessly revolting talent. You 
can guess what artists will emerge from this wilfulness ; 
but it is really no business of a critic to say who they are. 
Their own hands must tear down the papier-mdché walls 


in which they have chosen to pen themselves. 


A WAYFARER. 





GARBLED HISTORY. 


“How the War Came’ is the first of a series of 
pamphlets designed, in their own modest words, “to 
enable fair and just judgments to be made by those who 
have neither time for long study nor money to buy big 
books.’”’ Published with a and its individual 
responsibility it would be negligible. But it is issued by 
the Independent Labor Party with all the authority 
which comes from a political organization with members 


hame, 


in the House of Commons and branches amongst all the 
working populations. It is issued with a parade of know- 
ledge and study, and references to the official publications, 
which may tend to cause the reader to believe that it is 
a learned statement of facts. And of these facts it is 
a grotesque travesty. 

It may be divided into two parts 
of the events which led up to the crisis of last July, and 
a detailed day-to-day record of that crisis. The first must 
be passed over briefly, merely with the comment that 
it bears no relationship to the actual facts of the European 


—a rough summary 


developments of that time. It commences, for example, 
the history of modern Europe in 1879; without any 
allusion to 1870-1, to Alsace-Lorraine, or to Bismarck’s 
threat four years later to destroy France for ever. Yet 
it was of the Franco-Prussian War that Karl Marx said 
prophetically that it was the “ medium to immortalize 
the military despotism of the new Germany.”’ 
mences with the Triple Alliance formed against Russia: 
whose origin was “ the Pan-Slav attack upon Teutons in 
the Balkans.” [It would be interesting to learn, in pass- 
ing, in what exact district of the Balkans these “ Teutons” 
are localized.| Later, it asserts, the Triple Alliance 
“a protection against the aggressive restive- 


It com- 


became 


1‘“*How the War Came.” Labor and War Pamphlets. No. 1 
(Published by the Independent Labor Party.) 
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ness of France.” It announces from an obscure 
and doubtful article in the “Standard’”’ of 1887, 
which recognized the difficulty of England aban- 
doning Belgium, that “the English Conservative 
papers agreed that Germany might reasonably go 
through Belgium to attack France,’”’ and “about 
the same time secretly guaranteed Italy against an attack 
from the French Fleet,” although it does not explain how 
a newspaper can guarantee a country from attack. It 
asserts that the Dual Alliance between Russia and France 
was mainly due to England’s friendship with Germany, 
although a great French statesman had warned Bismarck 
in 1871 that, if he exacted such terms as made reconcilia- 
tion between France and Germany impossible, he would 
inevitably throw the Latin and Slav into alliance against 
the Teuton, with results which their children would 
bitterly regret. Its whole account of Serbian and Balkan 
developments is marked by prejudice and ignorance. 
It offers as evidence that Serbia wished to fight Austria 
an account by Miss Durham of a crowd of drunken 
Montenegrins yelling round a parcel post office. It glides 
lightly over the annexation of Bosnia by Austria, as 
“a precaution against Russian intrigue,’ without men- 
tioning that it was a challenge and violation of the public 
law of Europe. It makes no mention of all that 
Serbia has suffered from Austria or all that the Serbs, 
still unliberated, have suffered under Austro-Hungarian 
rule. Even German militarism is excused as being no 
different in kind from, but only more efficient than, the 
militarism of France, England, and other European 
countries. With the excision of half-a-dozen sentences 
condemning militarism, all this fantasy might be issued 
as a German pamphlet explaining how France, Russia, 
and Great Britain had driven on an innocent and peace- 
loving Government into war. 

The second part of the pamphlet, which is the 
more important, purports to give an account of the 
day-by-day incidents of the crisis. And here, both in 
its assertions and its omissions, the record is 
full of perversion of the facts. Events are so 
crowded that it is difficult to condense the record within 
manageable space. But now that all the official docu- 
ments are published (although the Austrian and Serbian 
are not yet translated), it is possible to make some sort 
of summary of the course of events which will form the 
subject of a detailed debate and dissection for a 
hundred years. 

Europe fell to pieces in nine days. At six o’clock on 
Thursday evening, July 23rd, 1914, the Austrian 
ultimatum was presented at Belgrade. At seven o’clock 
on Saturday evening, August lst, Germany declared war 
on Russia. It would seem probable, indeed—though 
definite proof is at present lacking—that the end had 
come in six days rather than in nine; that the Imperial 
Extraordinary War Council held at Potsdam on 
Wednesday evening, July 29th, decided on war. It was 
after that Council, at ten o’clock in the evening, that 
the German Chancellor came to our Ambassador to bid 
for English neutrality at the price of the abandonment 
of Belgium to the German invader, and the possible 
annexation of French colonies when the German victory 
was complete.” 

Two days afterwards, on Friday, July 31st, the 
German Minister in Belgium was assuring the Belgian 
Foreign Secretary that Germany had no kind of inten- 
tion of violating Belgium’s neutrality !* This fact is not 
mentioned in the pamphlet of the Independent Labor 
Party. , 
The picture given in the pamphlet of these crowded 








2English White Paper, 85. 8 Belgian Grey Book, 12. 








and disastrous days is of a Russia bent on war from the 
first [“ Russia had no anxiety about negotiations, but 
was looking for war’*]; of an England supine or 
definitely playing into the hands of the “ bold and subtle 
game’’> being played by Russia; of a Germany being 
forced into war by Russia, although continually 
endeavoring to exercise a restraining influence upon her 
Ally. “The records of the negotiations,’ in the Sum- 
mary, “ show that every country except Russia strove for 
peace.’”® The facts are, of course, the exact opposite of 
this amazing statement. 

Directly Russia heard of the ultimatum to Serbia, 
to expire in forty-eight hours, she asked for more time, 
“in order to prevent the consequences, incalculable and 
equally fatal to all the Powers,’ (as M. Sazonof 
asserted with prophetic insight) “ which may result.’’’ 
Warmly backed by England, France, and Italy (a 
member of the Triple Alliance) this demand was curtly 
—if not rudely—refused. ‘ Baron Macchio replied that 
one’s interest sometimes exempted one from being 
courteous.’’® Undeterred by this snub, Russia then 
asked Austria to open “ friendly conversations ’’ on the 
subject. This was also refused by Austria.” Mean- 
time, Sir Edward Grey had proposed a Conference of the 
four disinterested Powers—Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, to gain time (for to the peacemakers time was 
everything) and to attempt to find a solution." This 
proposal was warmly supported by Italy and France—by 
the latter especially, because such a Conference would 
cut across the two hostile camps—Entente and Alliance— 
into which Europe had fissured.” Russia accepted, 
although preferring direct conversations with Austria. 
“ Tf direct explanations with the Vienna Cabinet proved 
impossible,’’? wrote M. Sazonof, “I was ready to fall 
in with the British proposal or any other proposal of a 
kind likely to lead to a favorable settlement.’ 
It was curtly refused by Germany, ostensibly on the 
ground that a “Conference’’ would amount to a 
“Court of Arbitration.” England refused to accept 
so absurd an answer as final—offered (in effect) any 
gathering together of any name—Conference, Media- 
tion, Congress; the question of “form’’ was im- 
material.“ “This is no time to quarrel about words,” 
was M. Viviani’s sound comment.” She even invited 
Germany to make any proposal herself that would avert 
the impending calamity. ‘‘ Whatever it may be, if it 
admits of the maintenance of peace, it will be accepted 
by England, France, and Italy.’ No such proposal 
was ever made by Germany. Finally, Russia put her- 
self completely into the hands of France and England, 
in order to avert war. “ Any arrangement approved by 
France and England would be acceptable to him,’’ wrote 
Sir George Buchanan of the Russian Foreign Minister, 
“and he did not care what form such conversations 
took.’’* But the ‘‘ key of the situation is to be found 
at Berlin,” and the key remained deliberately 
unturned. 

Baffled at every turn, with every suggestion for 
peace refused, and although France had given up hope 
of settlement (‘‘ we see no way of arresting the course 
of events,’ wrote the French Minister in London), 
England and Russia still battered away at the unopening 
door, refusing to accept the approaching cosmic 
catastrophe. The Serbian reply had agreed to all the 
Austrian proposals which did not interefere with her 
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sovereignty, and asked that the remainder should be 
referred to the Hague tribunal or the Great Powers. 
England requested that this reply might be taken as 
a basis for discussion. This was also refused. ‘‘ The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said quietly, but firmly, 
that no discussion could be accepted on the basis of the 
Serbian Note.’’™ 

But even after (as it appears) war was decided upon 
by Germany on Wednesday evening, July 29th, England 
and Russia continue their efforts for peace—England 
with Germany, Russia with Austria. On Thursday, Sir 
Edward Grey, although rejecting Germany’s request that 
we should abandon Belgium, offers, if the peace of 
Europe could be preserved, a new arrangement by which 
Germany would be assured from aggression from any 
European State.” There is no response. On Friday he 
offers to refuse to support France or Russia if Germany 
will make any reasonable offer, which they reject.” There 
is again no response. 

Austria, meantime, on Thursday (scared, as it 
appears by the near approach of war) commences the 
conversations which she had refused two days before, 
and on Friday they have gone so far that M. Sazonof 
thinks that they can be transferred to London.” 
England, Austria, and Russia (though the last-named 
mobilized partially, and finally completely, against 
Austria) are hammering out a “formula” which may 
be acceptable at all. 

In the midst of this there crashes in Germany’s 
ultimatum to Russia, giving her twelve hours to 
demobilize not only on the German, but also on the 
Austrian frontier. Italy slips out of a thirty years’ 
alliance because this is a ‘‘ war of aggression.’’ Twelve 
hours afterwards war is declared. On Monday the 
German Ambassador asks England not to make a 
condition of neutrality the protection of Belgium.* On 
Monday evening armed Germany is flooding into a 
country and shooting down a people to whom she has 
solemnly guaranteed immunity, not only by an ancient 
treaty, but by a reiteration in the Reichstag three months 
before. On Tuesday all Europe is at war. 

These are the facts. A comparison with the 
Independent Labor Party’s pamphlet will show how 
remote from the facts is their reconstruction of history. 
They assert that ‘‘no one who studies all the papers 
can doubt for a moment but that Russia from the first 
day moved for war.’’ They criticize Sir Edward Grey’s 
“uncertainty,” There was no “uncertainty” about 
Sir Edward Grey. He suggested and urged any and 
every expedient for the preservation of the European 
peace which could have occurred to the mind of any 
member of the Independent Labor Party; Russia fell 
in with every expedient suggested. ‘‘ No suggestion held 
out to me has been refused,’’ M. Sazonof could justifiably 
declare at the end.* In some places we have flagrant 
suppression of essential facts—as, for instance, that 
Russia as soon as the ultimatum was presented to Serbia 
asked for an extension of time, and when this was refused 
almost at once proposed friendly conversations with 
Austria. Why is this not mentioned? And, again, why 
is there no discussion of the conciliatory Serbian answer, 
and why is the reader never told that Sir Edward Grey 
proposed that this should be made a basis for discussion, 
but that his proposal was at once rejected ? 

Some of the statements are quite untrue—as that 
Germany suggested, before England moved, that a con- 
ference of the four Powers might effect a settlement.” 


> 
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Some are facts distorted out of their meaning—as, for 
example, the plea of M. Sazonof, that England should 
declare from the beginning that she stood in with France 
and Russia. This (according to the pamphlet) shows 
that “Russia had no anxiety about negotiations, but 
was looking for war.”* But the official despatches show 
that this was asked for as the only way in which war could 
be avoided. “ We should have rendered war more likely 
if we did not from the outset make common cause with 
his country and with France.’ “If we took our stand 
firmly with France and Russia, there would be no war. 
If we failed, then rivers of blood would flow.” ” 

Again, the pamphlet continually asserts that Ger- 
many was bringing pressure to bear on Austria to make 
an agreement with Russia ; ‘“‘ Germany influences Vienna 
directly and persuades her to approach Russia direct.’’ 
Or, on the Tuesday, “‘ Germany continues to work for the 
success of ‘conversations’ in Vienna and St. 
burg.”’ 


Peters- 
Or, on the Thursday, “ Austria suddenly becomes 
reasonable owing to German pressure’’; or, on the 
Friday, “Germany continues to keep pressure on 
Vienna.’’ It is true that the German Government in 
their White Book state that they exercised pressure upon 
Austria, but they have never produced any evidence of 
this. Neither in the German Book nor in the Austrian 
Book, norin any other official despatches, isthere a shadow 
of evidence of pressure of this kind, and though six months 
have now elapsed, neither Government has published 
a line showing any attempt at 
All the telegrams published 
passed on the proposals for mediation (or some 
of them) without any recommendation or sugges- 
tion that they should be adopted. The German 
Ambassador in Paris asserted that “ he knew that Ger- 
many refused to exercise any pressure on Austria, who 
does not wish for a conference.” ® The evidence through- 
out reveals Germany as offering an absolutely blank 
refusal to every proposal which might have kept the 
peace of the world. 

Of such stuff is composed a pamphlet designed 


such a _ pressure. 


show that Germany 


in its own words, “for those who do not follow 
foreign affairs.” It is difficult to see why the 
author should go out of his way to be more 


German than the Germans themselves. For if three 
quotations are read together, this flimsy attempt to fix 
the responsibility of the war on Russia and England falls 
into nothingness. The first is M. Sazonof’s statement as 
to his announcement during the Balkan War, “ that he 
had made it clear to the Austrian Government that war 
with Russia must inevitably follow an Austrian attack on 
Serbia.” The second is Signor Giolitti’s statement in 
the Italian Parliament (contemptuously dismissed 
without being quoted in this pamphlet) announcing 
that Austria had sounded Italy a year ago concern- 
ing war with Serbia, [and Austria was not asking 
Italy’s help against Serbia alone—she was enkindling a 
European conflagration], and his reply, “It is a step 
which she is taking on her own account, since there is 
no question of defence, inasmuch as no one is thinking 
of attacking her. We must hope for action on 
the part of Germany to dissuade Austria from this most 
perilous adventure.’’ And the third is the truculent and 
complacent announcement that the German Government 
itself issued when the sky seemed serene and victory 
assured. ‘“ With all our hearts,’’ it then wrote, “ we 
were able to agree with our Ally’s estimate of the 
situation. We were perfectly aware that a 
possible warlike attitude of Austria-Hungary against 
Serbia might bring Russia upon the field, and that it 
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might therefore involve us in a war in accordance with 
our duty as Allies. We could not, however, in these 
vital interests of Austria-Hungary, which were at stake, 
advise our Ally to take a yielding attitude not com- 
patible with his dignity.’’* The enterprise which to 
one member of the Alliance appears as a “ perilous 
adventure,’’ is welcomed by the other, fully conscious of 
its appalling possibilities. 

And the independent observer “from the other 
side of the moon,’’ who examines all these official papers, 
must come to the conclusion that one of only three possible 
hypotheses explains the ‘‘ perilous adventure ’’ which led 
to these strange and disastrous events. The first is that 
the Germanic Powers had determined on war at any 
price when Austria launched the Serbian ultimatum on 
July 23rd. The second is that they were so convinced 
that Russia desired peace at any price, that France had 
declared against the Three Years’ Law, and that England 
was quarrelling over Ireland and otherwise negligible, 
that they could impose anything they pleased on a Europe 
which could only feebly and impotently protest. The 
third is that they were behaving like mad children letting 
off fireworks in a powder magazine, 

In any case, ‘‘ How the War Came ’”’ is a discredit 
to the Independent Labor Party, whose imprint it bears. 
That Party has a perfect right to advocate any theory 
it chooses. It can criticize England’s policy of the past 
decade. It can lament that we did not ally ourselves 
with Germany or make a more resolute effort at friend- 
ship with her. It can regret that we did not cede 
colonies to Germany, or look on her colonial policy with 
a more friendly eye; it can condemn the Entente ; it can 
attack the past or present policy of Russia. One thing 
it has no right to do—to garble the facts, to publish false 
history; to give its readers, under the appearance of 
knowledge and reference, statements which are not borne 
out, or are directly contradicted, by the very papers to 
which it refers. That it has done; and in doing so it has 
made an attack upon that Truth “which forgives no 
insult and endures no stain.” 





Life and Wetters. 


THE REAL QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


A sUPERFICIAL observer might suppose that the heading 
of this column could only have one of two meanings. It 
might refer to the ultimate outcome of the war, or to one 
of its passing phases. The real question, he might sup- 
pose, which everyone is asking himself is whether Ger- 
many will be decisively beaten, or what sort of peace it 
will be right to demand, or whether it will be conceivably 
possible to build up a United States of Europe on the 
wrecks of the empires of to-day. If it is not a question of 
this order, then it must be the question whether the sub- 
marine blockade has collapsed, or whether the Darda- 
nelles will be forced before the end of March, or what will 
be the effect of forcing it on the Balkan States? Wrong 
again. All these guesses are wide of the mark. The real] 
question which is agitating English breasts, to which the 
“Times” dedicates its leader page, which is provocative 
of tears and split infinitives by the score on the part of 
retired colonels and British matrons, which draws Lord 
Rosebery himself from his lonely furrow to the making of 
one of those solemn pronouncements with which from 
time to time he thrills the world, is the question whether 
the Derby shall be run and the Ascot Meeting be held. It 
is all very English. Years ago a delightful skit appeared, 





8 German White Paper, p. 4. 





which narrated how Clarence Chugwater saved England. 
It contained, among other things, if our memory 
serves us rightly, an evening newspaper placard announc- 
ing “Surrey All Out” in enormous type, and below, 
squeezed into the little room that remained, ‘‘ Germans 
Land in Norfolk.” We have no doubt that if the trenches 
were in fact drawn, not along the Aisne and the Vosges, 
but from the Ouse to the Thames, we should still find the 
real interests of the British public unchanged. Lord 
Rosebery would again break that silence which deepens 
the melancholy of nations to tell us that the breed of 
horses will degenerate for ever if a single race is omitted, 
and the question whether smart society could forego one 
of its functions would take precedence of the question 
whether England could be cleared of the invader. Has 
it not always been so? Lord Rosebery himself reminds 
us that they ran the Derby on the eve of Waterloo, and 
we were brought up at school to admire Drake for finish- 
ing his game of bowls before he started to defeat the 
Spanish Armada. The habit is supposed to be a part 
of the traditional British phlegm, but Carlyle finds cause 
for wonderment that in Paris three-and-twenty theatres 
were playing every night in those September days when 
the aristocrats were being massacred in the prisons. 

The general question whether people should amuse 
themselves while a great tragedy is going on before them 
seems—provided that the amusement in no way hinders 
the work of shortening or alleviating that tragedy—to be 
very much a question of individual feeling. Some of the 
“Times ’’ correspondents have compared the holding of 
the Ascot Meeting this year to the behavior of an in- 
dividual in going to a dance on the evening after a 
funeral. But is not the objection in the case of the 
individual very often a mere matter of convention? If 
we have to do with anyone stricken by very real and deep 
grief, we seek to divert his mind and, if we can get him 
to the theatre for a rousing farce and make him laugh 
we congratulate ourselves that we have for a moment 
succeeded. A comparative stranger who sees him laugh- 
ing and enjoying himself may say, “ What a heartless 
man!’’ but what does it matter what the stranger says? 
We can well imagine that many strained minds find 
relief in these days at the theatre. They forget for an 
hour or two to watch the news or to look for the official 
letter which at any time may bring mourning to their 
household, and they thank those who afford them this 
momentary diversion. If the theatre, why not also the 
racecourse ? 

Perhaps there is a feeling that the race is more 
distinctively a national act, and that the nation, like a 
public man, owes more to the conventions. But even 
on this point there is something to be said by the devil’s 
advocate. There are two ways of bearing oneself in a 
tremendous crisis. One is the method of high seriousness, 
the other that of the light jest. The latter method is 
that of a shy people who do not express themselves very 
readily, and who get desperately uncomfortable when 
anybody begins to speak openly of that which they cherish 
deepest down in their hearts. Cromwell was accused, 
if we recollect, of squirting ink at someone when he signed 
the death-warrant of Charles I., but Cromwell knew very 
well what he was doing, and was the last man to be justly 
chargeable with shallowness of feeling. The Germans 
come to the charge singing ‘‘ Deutschland iiber alles,’’ or 
the “Wacht am Rhein.” We cannot withhold our 
admiration as we read how they have swept on over 
the masses of their fallen comrades. Our men sing 
“Tipperary,’’? and the Germans cannot adequately 
express their astonishment that such trivial music and 
thin sentiment should satisfy men who are facing death. 
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But “ Tipperary ’’ comes just near enough to the feeling 
of the moment, without trying to express the inexpres- 
sible, to suit our men. They deprecate praise, talk no 
heroics, and if they speak of their feelings it is only to 
say what a blue funk they were in. It is the popular 
form of that mode of expression which in literature they 
call the “ironic ’’ method of understatement. To us the 
whole horse-racing business seems so trivial that we 
would not take the trouble to abolish it. Let Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Derby have their playthings, if it 
makes them happy. Do not let us add to the misery 
of this mournful world by depriving anyone of a solitary 
pleasure. If, indeed, there were hope that the method 
of high seriousness would in this country find any such 
expression as it has received in France and Russia, if it 
could suppress gin as it has suppressed vodka and 
absinthe, then, indeed, it would be worth cultivation. 
But we do not seem to do things like that. We shall 
go on eating and drinking as in the days of Noah. Yet 
in our own way we shall hold to our end, and carry it 
through with a resolution which will not be found 
inferior to that of any other peoples. 





THE BIBLE AND POPULAR LANGUAGE AND 
TRADITION. 


Mr. Wituiam Canton, in his recently published book, 
“ The Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People ’’ (Dent), makes 
what seems to us a really remarkable suggestion. Speak- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon gleemen, whose songs were in 
great part paraphrases of the Latin Scriptures done into 
Saxon verse, he says :— 


‘‘One might even surmise that the influence of 
these poetic interpretations never died out; on the 
contrary, that it persisted, just as that of the old folk- 
lore and folk-tales persists for untold generations, and 
became part of the everyday life and the common way of 
looking at things. And it may very well have happened 
that from these there sprang up a sort of Scripture 
language, which entered into the later paraphrases and 
translations, until a kind of folk-Bible was formed in 
the consciousness of the people; and this not only 
stayed the inroads of a later Paganism, but went far 
perhaps to determine the diction in which the great 
English versions were afterwards made.”’ 


This idea is, to the present writer at least, so novel 
and original, and so extremely interesting, that he makes 
no apology for quoting a further passage to the same 
effect. With reference to Tindale’s version, Mr. Canton 
says :— 


‘““The linguistic changes and the consummate 
scholarship of three and a-half centuries have altered 
it so little that it is computed that at least 85 per cent. 
of the words stand as they stood in 1523. It seems so 
extraordinary to find one man originating and fixing the 
type of Biblical translation for his successors that the 
question arises whether instead of originating a type 
Tindale did not rather conform to type, inherit a tra- 
dition due in part to the very genius of the language, 
but principally due to the democratic spirit which 
animated poem, paraphrase, and translation. All these 
were meant for the people, were expressed in their every- 
day speech. At the back of them all there was indeed 
a Latin text, but that common cause of resemblance 
does not wholly account for what may be called the 
Apostolic continuity in the diction of the old inter- 
preters. Like the primitive superstitions, the folk- 
tales, the ballads, the proverbs, the singing games, 
Christian teaching, Christian legend-lore, and the Scrip- 
tures, were transmitted from generation to generation, 
and the people preserved, as children and nations in 
their childhood always strive to preserve, the very words 
in which they received them. . For the execution 
of his task, Tindale records he had before him no earlier 
translation to work over the Wickliffite echoes 
in Tindale’s work were no doubt sounding in the current 
speech of his time, and with them in all likelihood 
echoes from days still more remote.” 





The Book of books, the English Bible, is thus no 
exception to the rule that books worth anything come 
out of the popular language; they are born of it; they 
rise out of it, like Venus from the sea. The modern 
notion of learning language from books has been most 
disastrous. Book-language spoken by the people is a 
speech of ‘‘ worlds not realized ’’ by the speakers. True 
popular language comes from the people’s life, from what 
has been seen and touched and handled ; it reflects things. 
How delightful it is to listen to the unspoiled talk of 
old unlettered people! When some old gaffer or gammer 
in the chimney-corner says ‘‘ it was dark as a dungeon,”’ 
one feels that the phrase has come down uninterruptedly 
from people who knew what the prison of a Norman 
keep was like, or at any rate had as much first-hand 
knowledge of it as to be able to use the threat of it with 
salutary effect to a recalcitrant child. A dear old lady 
said to the writer the other day, speaking of the excellent 
way in which her children had been brought up, “‘ If 
my poor husband as much as held up a finger, they were 
as mute as mackerel.’’ ‘‘ As mute as mackerel’’ is a 
phrase that could never have been learned from a book. 
In the same way that these familiar proverbs and sayings 
have been handed down from an immemorial past, so the 
characteristic phrases and turnsof speech of the vernacular 
Bible were no new miraculous endowment téonferred on 
the English people by Wickliffe, Tindale, Coverdale, and 
the rest, but go back to Cedmon’s Vision and Cynewulf’s 
songs. It is pleasant to think of those old poets, of 
Cedmon and Cynewulf, and, above all, St. Aldhelm of 
Malmesbury, the ‘“‘ finders’’ of English rhythms and 
singers of English songs, as in a true sense the far-off 
‘“‘ makers ’’ of the English Bible. 

Let us pause for a moment over the winning figure 
of St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, and Abbot of 
He died in the year 709. It is good to 
know such men have lived in the world. As he went 


Malmesbury. 


about his diocese, the people everywhere streamed out to 
It is 
one of the happiest tales of those old times, how on fair- 
days and on market-days he would stand on the bridge 


meet him, and went before him, dancing for joy. 


as a gleeman, and the passing throng would stop to listen 
to the West Saxon songs of his own making that he sang. 
One sees the gathering crowd, and the children’s wonder 
as one ballad after another would come out of his store :— 


Such stories as a minstrel tells, 
Unto the harp or handbells. 


These ballads would be no doubt, in great part, stories 
from the Latin Vulgate done into English verse. No 
line of these songs now remains, though it is said that 
one of them was known in the country around Malmes- 
bury for four hundred years after St. Aldhelm’s death. 
Nevertheless, it may well be that these old ballads sung 
beneath Malmesbury Cross, or at Sherborne or Wimborne 
market-place, were one of the fountains from which welled 
up the music of the English Bible. 

The people, since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, have been dependent upon print, and have taken 
not only their language, but their history from books. 
The force of the popular memory, the popular tradition 
as really handing down a knowledge of historical events 
generations, has thereby greatly 
weakened. It seems probable that a true folk-history 
has been submerged by the super-imposed unassimilated 
book-history, and has in great part disappeared. This 
folk-history, like folk-language and folk-religion, was a 
matter of remembered sights and sounds, concrete, 
palpable, visible, audible, an image of real things. In 


through the been 
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Dante’s day tlie European peoples remembered, after five 
centuries, the story of Roncesvalles, and ‘‘ dopo la 
dolorosa rotta,’’ the terrible sound of Roland’s horn. 
It is strange to think that in Germany a proverbial 
popular memory of Attila—Etzel—has been handed down 
in peasant speech and tradition from the sixth century 
till to-day. We have ourselves, again, sometimes heard 
Italian workmen speak of Attila in their familiar talk, 
obviously in a proverbial, traditional manner, not as 
merely airing a piece of book-learning. To come to 
times much nearer our own day, it is by no means a thing 
unknown to find people who have preserved a traditional 
memory of Prince Charlie and the ’45. The most curious 
example of this folk-history which the writer ever remem- 
bers to have come across, he heard from a nurse in early 
childhood, and singularly enough, again quite recently 
from a working woman—a charwoman, to be quite exact. 
The story illustrates the horror in which the memory of 
‘** Bloody Queen Mary’’ has ever been held by the 
English populace. The nurse’s story was that the Queen 
had expressed the desire of cutting off the breasts of 
every Englishwoman who had been the mother of a child. 
In the version which we heard lately, in a quite different 
part of England, after an interval of at least forty years, 
the wish had been turned into an actual fact. The 
charwoman referred to above was volubly endeavoring to 
dissuade the writer from the idea of taking in a Belgian 
refugee. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ she said, ‘‘ I do hope you won’t 
take in any of them people. You see they’re all 
Catholics, and I couldn’t rest at night if we had any of 
them in the village—they’re such bloody-minded people. 
I’ve heard tell that once we had a Catholic queen, and 
she cut the breasts off every woman in England. Her 
name was Queen Mary—but they always called her ‘ the 
Bloody Queen’’’! It may very well be that some 
passionate outburst of the despairing woman was carried 
abroad by the horrified lady-in-waiting who chanced to 
hear it, and became the basis of a popular legend, which 
at any rate conveys a true impression of the poor woman’s 
wretchedness and bitter disappointment. 

The mention of the unhappy Tudor queen brings us to 
those controversies amid which our English Bible took its 
final form. The poems of Cedmon and Cynewulf, the 
Psalters and paraphrases of Bede and Guthlac, the songs 
of St. Aldhelm, were purely devotional ; the Bible of the 
Reformation, to which all these things led up, was con- 
troversial. One may say without offence that in the 
religion of Protestant England there has always been a 
tendency to an unintelligent Bibliolatry. The very per- 
fection and finality of the Authorized Version was con- 
ducive to this. The Spirit was imprisoned in the printed 
letter, and no longer “‘ filled the world.’? What had 
been fluid and moving became stereotyped and frozen. 
In the eighteenth century, for instance, English religion 
had become a convention, so again in the nineteenth, 
after the dying down of the fervor of the evangelical 
revival. The dancing butterfly of St. Aldhelm’s songs 
fluttering hither and thither in free air and sunshine 
became a specimen in a museum, pinned to a card under 
a glass case; the fragrant devotion of Richard of Ham- 
pole or Julian of Norwich was a flower pressed flat 
between the leaves of the English Bible. But it seems 
that a certain continuity of feeling has marked the 
English religion from the days of Bede and Alfred to 
those of Spurgeon and John Bright. Taine, in his 
“ History of English Literature,’’ contrasting the early 
English sacred poems with those of the Continent, says, 
“The Anglo-Saxon feeling is altogether Biblical.’’ It 


is in this Biblical character that the principle of con- 
tinuity is found. 





Letters from Abroad. 


ITALY AND THE DARDANELLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The operations of the Anglo-French fleet in 
the Dardanelles have aroused extraordinary interest 
throughout Italy, and are regarded as more likely to 
hasten this country’s decision on the burning question 
of intervention in the war than any other event. Many 
who, without being Germanophils, or ¢ven Francophobes 
(there are many more of the latter than of the former), 
were neutrals because they did not see that Italy had 
any compelling motive to take part in the conflict, now 
feel that the moment for action is very near. There are 
two reasons which render it difficult for Italy to remain 
wholly inactive during the world-wide struggle—viz., the 
aspiration of the people that their unity be completed by 
the acquisition of the Italian-speaking districts of 
Austria, comprising a better strategic frontier, and the 
desire that when peace is concluded she should not 
remain, as after the Berlin Treaty of 1878, with ‘‘ clean ’’ 
—i.e., empty hands. ‘The irredentist question may not 
come into play as a motion for intervention very soon, 
as the war is still being waged at a considerable distance 
from the ‘‘ unredeemed ’’ provinces ; of course, if Austria 
were to break up, and the Serbian, or perhaps the Ger- 
man, army, were to approach the Northern Adriatic 
littoral, the necessity for action would become at once 
pressing, but for the present such possibility seems still 
remote. 

But were the Dardanelles to be forced and Con- 
stantinople occupied by the Allies, the break-up of 
Turkey would be inevitable, and it would be a grave 
diminutio capitis for Italy if she did not have her share 
in the division, if not of territories, at least of ‘‘ spheres 
of influence’’ in Asia Minor. Italy has ancient and 
splendid traditions in the Near East. Without going 
back to Roman times, the maritime republics of medieval 
Italy made their power felt throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Augean, and even the Black Sea; 
Venetian and Genoese palaces, castles, churches, and 
inscriptions throughout the Levant bear witness to 
Italian civilization and influence, both political and 
commercial, in those lands. The Italian language is still 
spoken in almost every Levantine port, and even 
Austria, Italy’s chief rival in those waters, has con- 
tributed to its diffusion, by means of the Austrian Lloyd, 
whose captains, crews, and agents all use it habitually. 
Italian schools, both Government and private, and 
Italian missionaries are of course still more active agents 
in this field. The Venetians, above all, left their impress 
on this part of the world, for besides many islands and 
coast towns they were for many centuries from the fall 
of Constantinople in the Fourth Crusade, lords of ‘‘a 
quarter and half a quarter of new Rome.’’ Traditions, 
however respectable and venerable, do not constitute a 
sufficient title for present-day claims; but even modern 
Italy has shown much activity in the Ottoman Empire 
and its neighbor lands, and in spite of many drawbacks . 
and disadvantages, occupies a good position in the trade 
of the country. The Libyan war revived and intensified 
Italian interest in the Near East, and the occupation of 
Rhodes and the Dodecannesos has given Italy a footing 
in the Augean, and aspirations in Asiatic Turkey. 

If, as seems probable, the action of the Anglo-French 
Fleet is conducted to its logical conclusion, the whole 
Eastern question will be cast into the melting-pot. 
Russia, even if she does not acquire Constantinople, will 
be freed from her isolation in the Black Sea and become 
a Mediterranean Power. Asia Minor will be opened up 
to European development, and the carefully adjusted 
equilibrium of the Balkans, built up by all Europe, but 
chiefly for the benefit of Austria and Germany, shaken 
and upset by the recent Balkan wars, will be finally 
swept away. What, then, will Italy’s future be in this 
new Eastern world? That is the question which all 


thinking Italians are anxiously asking themselves, and 
the problem is how best to secure the country’s position 
now against the day of final settlement. Signor Giolitti’s 
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letter, which I commented on in a previous letter, was 
undoubtedly a ‘‘ feeler’’ in the direction of neutrality, 
and by suggesting the possibility of Italy’s obtaining ‘‘ a 
great deal without war’’ caused much rejoicing in the 
neutralist camp. But its effect was short-lived, thanks 
to the tactless comments of the German and Austrian 
press, and its last echoes have been dispelled by the fire 
of the guns in the Dardanelles. 

Other signs there are that Italy’s neutrality is 
drawing to an end. The speech of the Minister of War 
who, in reply to a question in the Chamber, said that 
with the melting of the snows on the Alps certain 
military measures had become urgent, is highly signifi- 
cant. So, too, are the bills just presented to Parliament 
by the Premier against espionage and the publication of 
news concerning military movements, and the decree of 
the Government forbidding public meetings on the inter- 
national situation. There are still neutralists in Italy, 
and they have some arguments on their side which cannot 
be altogether discarded. But it seems as though the mass 
of public opinion were now convinced that the arguments 
in favor of intervention are stronger, and that action 
cannot now be delayed for very long.—Yours, &c., 

A CoRRESPONDENT IN ITALY. 

Rome, March 8th, 1915. 





Uetters to the Editor. 


BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the letter of “ Unionist Who Hates War,” I 
recognize with relief an active intellect, undisturbed by 
hysteria, rancor, or fright. I hasten therefore to say that I 
have never denied—have, indeed, not omitted te mention 
expressly—that the war is perfectly in order on the Belgian 
point. In fact, I cannot remember any war in which all the 
initiative belligerents have had such correct cases. Austria 
has the assassination of the Archduke; Germany has the 
mobilization of Russia and the unknown but threatening 
articles of the Franco-Russian Alliance ; we have the viola- 
tion of the Treaty of 1839. None of these Powers can be non- 
suited: the provocations are valid according to the most 
accredited precedents. 

That being so, “ Unionist ” contends that we cannot go 
behind the formal cases—that we cannot take the field on 
one ground and fight, or conclude peace, on another. The 
answer is that we can; for we are actually doing it and have 
pledged ourselves to go on doing it. On our legal case alone 
the evacuation and compensation of Belgium would leave us 
no excuse for firing another shot; but we have pledged our- 
selves to continue the war, nevertheless, until both France 
and Russia have got what they want; and as nobody yet 
knows what they want, this means that we have given them 
carte blanche as far as we are concerned. The moribund 
patient of “ Unionist’s” apologue may have died of pneu- 
monia ; but if the inquest on him, in spite of the directions of 
the legally scrupulous coroner, has ended in a verdict of 
wilful murder by slow poisoning, and the trial for murder has 
become complicated by a Probate Division case, in which the 
plea of undue influence is put forward to support a partition 
of the deceased’s property which has nothing whatever to 
do with his pneumonia, then it is quite useless to pretend 
that the case has not gone far beyond the doctor’s certificate 
that the patient died of pneumonia. We cannot now—even 
if we wanted to—confine ourselves to Belgium and leave out 
of the question Serbia, Galicia, Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, 
Constantinople, and Asia Minor. In Belgium we are in the 
doldrums: out of it we are in the Dardanelles; and an 
attempt to call the belligerents to order and restrict them 
to the formal pleas on which they entered their suits would 
be ten times more impracticable than to throw all the pleas 
to the winds, and insist on a clear understanding as to what 
they are all really fighting for. 

Indeed, to this it must come at last, and come pretty 
soon. At present, the manhood of Europe is being asked to 
fight ; and when it asks what for, the reply is, for its King 
and country. This is hardly definite enough to tempt men 














who, like “ Unionist’ and myself, do not love fighting for 
fighting’s sake. We naturally remark that our fighting can- 
not do. our King any good personally: quite the contrary. 
It can only achieve some political object for him; and we 
should like to know what that political object is. If our 
King wants the earth and the sun and moon and stars, we 
do not think we can get them for him by fighting, nor are we 
convinced that they would be good for him if he did get 
them. If he wants us to repulse and slay the Germans and 
Austrians who are at present trying to slay us, that is good 
sense ; and we enlist at once: hence the impetuous growth 
of our Army. But when the Germans are met and held; 
when it is clear that we can kill them as fast as they can 
kill us; when the war changes from a great peril to an out- 
rageous expenditure, and the question of the day changes 
from “Can we save our country?” to “ How long is this te 
go on?”’ then the belligerents, unless they propose a simple 
Kilkenny cat war, must make up their minds as to what 
will satisfy them. “ Unionist’ will admit that when this 
necessity is faced, and terms of peace are proposed for dis- 
cussion, the terms of the Allies cannot possibly be limited 
to redress for the breach of the 1839 treaty. 

Besides, what about the huge moral case that has been 
built up on the technical case? We have not contented our- 
selves with saying that the Treaty of 1839 has been broken : 
we have, some of us, passionately protested against giving 
Christian burial with military honors to German prisoners 
who die on our hands, and declared that their remains should 
be insulted as we insult the remains of suicides and pirates. 
We actually clamor, some of us, for the slaughter of the 
innocents born of German rapine (see the correspondence 
columns of the “Clarion’’). The Germans, some of them, 
rank Sir Edward Grey with Judas Iscariot; sing hymns of 
eternal hate against England; and publish facsimiles of 
letters from Englishwomen wishing they could serve as 
nurses so that they might kill the German wounded. The 
Austrians, some of them, denounce us as the instigators and 
defenders of Serbian assassins.- “Infamous proposal,’’ cries 
Mr. Asquith. “Treacherous attack from behind,’’ retorts 
Bethmann-Hollweg. “Huns! Cathedral wreckers!’’ we 
shout. “Traitors to civilization! Mercenary accomplices of 
Russian barbarians and Senegalese savages,’’ shriek our 
enemies. ‘“ Ruffians: remember Louvain and Scarborough.” 
“Hypocrites: remember Copenhagen and Morocco.”’ “ Hur- 
rah for the small States.” “ Hoch, the great States and the 
great Ideals! ’’ and so on and so forth, until the technical 
cases about Belgium and the Archduke and the Russian 
mobilization become crusades, holy wars, sacred causes, 
in which nothing can save the world from utter degeneracy 
but the pulverization of the Anglo-Saxon or the Prussian 
military power, and the universal prevalence of the Kultur 
of one or the other, according to the nationality of the 
bawler. “Unionist’’ may as well try to keep the winds of 
heaven to one point of the compass as all these impassioned 
national advocates to their briefs. 

“Unionist”? has given us a logical but unnatural and 
academic sketch of what would have happened at home had 
Germany not violated the neutrality of Belgium. One item 
in it is that we should have had an announcement from Mr. 
Asquith that the Government had resigned. But how could 
Mr. Asquith possibly have opealy betrayed our Allies by 
resigning at the first shot after arranging the part our fleet 
and expeditionary forces were to take in Armageddon? 
Surely “ Unionist ’’ does not believe that the formal exchange 
of minutes to the effect that the parties to the arrangement 
were not bound to anything (a quibble which it is inconceivable 
that the French would have tolerated if it had not been under- 
stood that its sole purpose was to enable Mr. Asquith to assure 
us, without being technically guilty of flat mendacity, that we 
had no secret engagements to fight), could have been pleaded 
to the French by the Government without national dishonor, 
perfidy, and cowardice. Besides, why should Mr. Asquith 
have resigned anyhow? That “ near approach to unanimity 
in support of the war” which has impressed “ Unionist ”’ 
had been secured by the simple expedient of squaring the 
Opposition. The Liberals could not revolt against a transac- 
tion which was concealed from them; and any indignation 
they might feel on discovering that the assurances they had 
received as to our being uncommitted to war were of the 
nature of the assurances on which the witches induced 
Macbeth to rely, was stifled by that intense preoccupation 
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with the war, that excitement, that dread of being un- 
patriotic, or of being thought unpatriotic even by manifest 
fools, which left England at the mercy of everyone in 
authority for the first three months of the war. All this 
would have made Mr. Asquith’s position impregnable if 
Belgium had never existed. Under such circumstances he 
was as little likely to resign as the Vicar of Bray: indeed, 
it would have been a grossly mischievous and unpatriotic 
thing to do in such a crisis. 

What difference, then, did the Treaty of 1839 make? 
None at all except that it saved the trouble of finding a better 
excuse for what would have happened anyhow. The Ger- 
mans would have come through Belgium just the same; and 
the Belgians would have joined us just the same. The 
trenches would have been in the same places; the non- 
interventionists would have been swept away with the same 
outbreak of war fever; Mr. Asquith would have sat tight; 
and the devastation of Belgium and the horror it has caused 
would have stirred the neutral world equally. The library 
at Louvain and the cathedral at Reims would not have had 
a stone the more standing. 

“Unionist ’’ may now say, “ No doubt all this might 
have been so had there been no treaty; but, as a matter of 
fact, there was a treaty. Suppose the Germans had respected 
it!’’ In that case, the difference to Belgium would have 
been very great. The difference to Germany cannot yet be 
estimated: when we have wrested Antwerp from her and 
restored it to King Albert, it will at last be possible to say 
whether Germany had not better have left Belgium alone. 
Meanwhile, from the Junker point of view, Antwerp is well 
worth an extra hundred thousand curses from a transient 
generation of widows and orphans. But we should have 
gone to war just the same; and it would have been the same 
war, though the trenches might have run more North and 
South, and less East and West. After what we have seen, 
it is idle to attribute to the war fever an intelligence and 
discrimination it clearly does not possess. We had to take 
the war from Sir Edward Grey just as it was announced to 
us; and if he had happened to produce from his sleeve a 
treaty with Germany and Austria, and declared war on 
France and Russia, what could we have done but cheered 
ourselves hoarse over the revival of the old Waterloo alliance, 
and made a popular hero of Der Friedenskaiser? Sir 
Edward and Mr. Asquith arranged which nations we were 
to shoot; and “ Unionist’s’’ naive idea that we had any 
choice in the matter, or that we could have stopped to argue 
when the Germans (or any other nation) were making a dash 
for the Channel seaboard, explains why he finds me exaggera- 
tive. He is thinking of legal and constitutional deductions : 
I am thinking of facts and human nature. 

Finally, let me say that nobody, as far as I know, 
alleges that the violation of the Belgian treaty is an excuse 
invented by hypocrites. The treaty is not an invention: it 
is a fact; and its violation is a conventionally valid excuse 
lying ready tg the hand of anybody to whom war may be con- 
venient. The hypocrisy lies in pretending that the breach 
of a treaty of that age, or any violation of neutrality under 
stress of military necessity, are actions of which only excep- 
tionally infamous and depraved Powers are capable, and that 
such proceedings on our own part are unthinkable. The 
plain fact is that we have not only done such things, but 
justified them in the exact terms used by the German Chan- 
cellor when apologizing for the onslaught on Belgium. And 
as all the neutral nations, having done such things them- 
selves, know this perfectly well (the Germans take good care 
of that) our hypocrites do us very serious damage abroad by 
their irritating Pharisaism. Whoever doubts this has only 
to ask himself whether the Pharisees of Germany are doing 
their country any good by their scurrilous abuse of us and 
dithyrambic praise of themselves. 


Now it is not my business 
to rebuke the German Pharisees: 


they are far too useful to 
us. But the British Pharisee is my natural prey; and my 
special contribution to the national defence is to send him 
howling into the wilderness. 
clear their own minds of cant: 


Those of us who can, will 
those who cannot must have 
it done for them by the skilled surgery of professionals like 
myself. Many persons not normally hypocritical are 
canting to-day because they know nothing about war or 
about diplomatic history, and really think that the German 
War Book, instead of being, as it is, every nation’s war book, 
and that the German diplomatic mancuvring for the inside 





grip on the Balance of Power, instead of being, as it is, every 
nation’s manceuvring for that grip, are monstrous and cynical 
repudiations of the morals of Tooting, the morals of Tooting 
being the morals of all good people. We shall never have 
peace if we ensue it in that attitude and under that delusion. 
War is at best a villainous business; and as long as 
diplomacy is a matter of maintaining military advantages, 
diplomacy will be a perfidious and cynical business. What 
is more, the anxiously conscientious well-meaners who do not 
realize this will land us in worse mischief than the Bismarcks 
and the Talleyrands. Belgium is paved with our good inten- 
tions and with German patriotism. I have said that the 
Cathedral of Reims is worth ten Westminster Abbeys; and 
I now say that St. Sophia in Stamboul is worth ten Cathe- 
drals of Reims, having prayed in both, and caring more for 
them than for all the Empires that ever cursed mankind. 
And I know it to be entirely possible that before these 
lines appear in print, the fifteen-inch shells of the “Queen 
Elizabeth’’ may have smashed St. Sophia into a heap of 
rubbish and shaken to fragments the wonderful windows of 
the Zuliman Mosque that are like nothing else in the world. 
Therefore I am careful not to be too free with the word 
Vandal. And I offer “ Unionist,” for what it may be worth, 
my advice to trouble no further with his no doubt very sound 
counsel’s opinion on the 1839 Treaty, and to face the fact 
that redress for Belgium is only a part of what is now staked 
on the issue of the war.—Yours, &c., 
G. Bernarp Saw. 
March 10th, 1915. 


[Mr. Shaw seems to us to be wrong in his values. 
German “hubris” and self-exaltation appear to us a 
more aggressive and internationally dangerous thing than 
anything of the kind we possess; the German “ War Book ” 
a more wholesale trampling on international law 
than any British military manual; the brutalizing of 
Belgium a deed of which only the most barbarous 
diplomacy and the most cruel form of war-making are 
capable; and the hatred stirred up in Germany against us 
a more truly symptomatic outburst than the milder 
which (in spite of serious provocation) exist 
in this country in regard to Germany.—Ep., Nation. ] 


feelings 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It looks as if this war is going to prove the grave 
of Mr. Shaw’s reputation. He has already got himself into 
an impossible position and I am not going to let him wriggle 
out of it by distorting my arguments and evading the main 
issue. 

What point is Mr. Shaw trying to make? His position 
is that neutrality is humbug, and he attempts to prove his 
case by submitting six propositions which, he considers, 
reduce the neutrality theory to absurdity. My point was, 
and is, that each and all of his propositions, being absurd 
in themselves, do not fulfil their intended purpose. I hope 
that this is quite clear. If Mr. Shaw chooses to take an 
ideal and misinterpret it in a ridiculous way, it is Mr. Shaw 
who is reduced to absurdity and not the ideal. He asks, 
Does anybody admit Germany’s right to force her way into 
Belgium and butcher her people? My complaint is that he 
states that, as a believer in neutrality, J do. His first pro- 
position is that those who insist on the reality of neutrality 
must face the fact that in guaranteeing Belgian neutrality, 
Germany has not abrogated her right to make war on 
Belgium. I deny that absolutely, because I deny that Ger- 
many has any such right, as she herself admitted when she 
signed an undertaking to respect Belgian territory. It is quite 
obvious that Mr. Shaw has not the vaguest idea as to what 
Germany did guarantee, and to what extent that guarantee 
was to apply. So much, then, for Mr. Shaw’s emulation of 
Euclid’s method. He must now try some other. 

At present Mr. Shaw stands suspected of belittling the 
ideals which lie behind international contracts, of disparag- 
ing the good will of nationalities and of encouraging a lower 
standard of honor between nations than is expected, and 
pertains, between individuals. I trust he will think it worth 
his while to clear himself. 

I hereby challenge Mr. Shaw to drop his paradox and 
personalities and to state his case in plain English. He 
must do one of two things; either he must leave the con- 
troversy where it is, in which case he will forfeit the respect 
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of your readers, or else he must set forth his arguments 
clearly, unmistakably, and seriously, in which case I shall 
smash him. 
Now which is it going to be?—Yours, &c., 
Buzrvz. 
Donegal, March 7th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Shaw’s history is as “ rotten ’’ as his reason- 
ing, but fortunately there is a great deal less of it, so that 
correction is possible even if it is hardly worth while. 
“Why,” he asks, with a whoop of ‘triumph, on learning from 
an anonymous small boy that Alaska had passed to the 
United States some time ago, “‘ Why was Alaska purchased, 
if the Monroe Doctrine is valid?’’ One might answer by 
simply pointing out that the sentence is meaningless, or 
has just as much meaning as would have the similar poser, 
“Why did King George visit the troops at the front if 
to-morrow will be Friday?’’ Let us, however, rather seek 
to inform Mr. Shaw’s neglected mind than to correct 
suddenly his mental processes. Alaska, then, was pur- 
chased because the United States (more precisely, Mr. 
Seward) thought it worth acquiring; because the Russian 
Government was willing to part with it for a consideration ; 
and because the Monroe Doctrine had or could have, by any 
construction whatever, no more to do with the transaction 
than the Battle of Philippi. As Mr. Shaw evidently enter- 
tains weird and infinite ideas as to what the Monroe Doctrine 
is or claims to be, let me premise a word or two as to what 
it is not. It is not an article in the Constitution of the 
United States; it is not a federal statute; it is not a law 
of any part of the land; it is not a resolution of any Con- 
gress that ever sat; it is not even a scrap of paper claiming 
binding force upon anyone. It is only a carefully considered 
declaration of view made by President Monroe in 1823, with 
direct regard to the situation then existing in the New 
World, and to the possible developments therefrom. But let 
not Mr. Shaw hasten to exclaim: “I told you so!—just 
what I said—it’s balderdash—likewise bosh—pip-pip! ”’ 
For, albeit unsupported by any sort of legislative enactment 
or resolution, this declaration has been one of the homing- 
points of American idealism, and an idée-force of sovereign 
potency, ever since. It has been tacitly but none the less 
dourly endorsed by every successive Administration, and by 
the whole people all the time. It has moulded policy within, 
and controlled it without, for over eighty years, and would 
precipitate action now, if the occasion arose to challenge it, 
that might convince even Mr. Shaw of its validity. 

But let us see what it has to say about the purchase of 
Alaska. It consisted of two affirmations. First, “ that the 
American Continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European Power.’’ This refers directly to the situation of 
the Spanish-American Republics, which had _ recently 
achieved their independence after a long struggle, but might 
not be strong enough to defend it against the expansionist 
designs of some powerful European State that chose to regard 
them as derelict. Therefore the Doctrine further affirmed 
that “We could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European Power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.” 

The case of Alaska is as completely outside of the pur- 
view of this declaration as the back of the moon, for two 
reasons. First, because the Russians had been in Alaska 
for about fifty years, and therefore were not even 
theoretically affected by a statement. regarding future adven 
tures. Secondly, because the declaration expressly affirms, 
as a preamble to the words last quoted, that “with the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power in 
America we have not interfered and shall not interfere.” 
Thus the right of the Russians to hold and rule Alaska was 
no more impugned by the Monroe Doctrine than the right of 
the President of the United States to live in the White 
House. And, in fact, it was during the following year, and 
while Monroe was still President, that the boundaries of 
Alaska were settled by treaty between two quite friendly 
Governments. 





So much for Mr. Shaw’s debating point; it consists of 
ten words strung together and meaning nothing. The very 
next sentence introduces us to something more anomalous 
even than nonsense. Let me quote it, for it is a thing to 
stare at if nct exactly to study: “If the United States can 
keep European Powers out of North America only by buying 
them out or driving them out, and has to put up with their 
presence when neither of these procedures is practicable, 
then what on earth is the use or force of the Monroe 
Doctrine?’’ Here Mr. Shaw seems to be looking back long- 
ingly to some earlier, some fond infantile conception of the 


* Monroe Doctrine, once entertained by him, as a celebrated 


thaumaturgic spell launched into the universal air of the 
New World by the Wizard Monroe, as an invisible, far- 
flaming metaphysic Power, in the presence of which no con- 
trary influence could even momentarily exist, much less 
prevail, and by which the need for any subsequent human 
agency in the attainment of the Decreed Purpose was once 
for all disposed of. Either he means this, or he is working-off 
upon us the desperate pronouncement of music-hall (or was 
it circus?) world-philosophy—‘ What’s the use of anything? 
Why, Nothing!’ The latter explanation seems upon the 
whole more probable; but in that case I submit that Mr. 
Shaw is mistaking his audience.—Yours, &c., 


W. Macpona.p. 
187, Pinner Road, Harrow. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am sorry that Mr. Bernard Shaw should doubt 
the good faith of my nom-de-plume. It is perfectly genuine 
as I was born in 1900 and am still attending school. I hope 
that thirty-five will not find me supercilious. I do not feel 
capable of entering into controversies concerning the grave 
subjects of treaties and neutrality as Mr. Shaw suggests. I 
only supplied a correction to a seemingly obvious mistake. 
—Yours, &c., 


A ScHoo.soy. 
March 10th, 1915. 


ITALY AND DALMATIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I trust you will forgive my trespassing once more 
on your valuable space, but the latter part of the first para- 
graph of your London Diary this week seems to be liable 
to serious misconstruction. While being in complete agree- 
ment with the assertion that “Italy will not probably make 
large demands on the Dalmatian coast,” I should like to 
point out that there is a considerable difference between this 
statement and that which follows it. Italy is most certainly 
disposed to come to a compromise with Serbia as to Dal- 
matia—to the extent of consenting to her having an outlet 
in the Adriatic from the Narenta to the Bojana with Cattaro 
and Ragusa, a coastline of not less than 140 miles, and that 
Croatia should have an outlet in the Quarnero from Fiume 
to the Zermanya; but to give up the other portion of Dal- 
matia would be sheer folly and leave Italy in the same un- 
fortunate position with regard to the Adriatic as she has had 
to tolerate until now. Nor would the permanent acquisition 
of Avlona solve the problem. Indeed, it is doubtful if Serbia 
would consent to an Italian occupation of that strategic 
position, and, on the other hand, it is scarcely advisable that 
Italy should mix herself up, to any considerable extent, with 
the Albanian question. The only means by which to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of the long outstanding Adriatic 
question is by a fair and just redistribution of the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, and the rendering to Italy what belongs 
to her by right.—Yours, &c., 

ARUNDEL DEL Re. 

44, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 


THE SALARIES OF NURSES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I do not think I am actually called upon t 
tinue the discussion as to nurses’ salaries 


© con 
especially with a 
begins a letter with a statement, “1 

L have recently 


lady who am not a 


nurse, but returned from a hospital near 
Paris, &c.’’ My submission is that the Board of Hospital 
Matrons who advise us, each of whom has been in her time 


a nurse, is at least as competent to form correct judgment 


| on this point as your correspondent. 
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As regards the somewhat ungenerous remark that we are 
being helped in our work “by secretariats consisting of 
artists, actors, musicians, and other patriotic but unsuited 
persons,’ I would reply that though every profession has 
nobly come forward to offer personal help in the hour of their 
country’s need, it so happens that none of the three pro- 
fessions pointed at has anyone working here in any secretarial 
capacity.— Yours, &c., 

EpMunpD OWEN, 
Chairman of Personnel Committee. 
83, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep., Nation. ] 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am very surprised to learn from Mr. Stephen 
Graham that the Lord Chief Justice read his article through 
before publication in the “‘ English Review” ; and I apologize 
to him for assuming he had reproduced Lord Reading’s 
dinner-table conversation without permission. He makes no 
attempt, however, to justify that article (still connecting 
Beilis and the Jews with the murder which everybody 
knows was committed by the woman Tchebiriakova), or to 
answer Dr. Brandes’s indictment of the Poles, or to justify 
his assertion that ‘‘ no harm has been done the Jews during 
this war”; and he cannot glide away with some graceful 
compliments to my literary merits. I had already regret- 
fully acknowledged his, and the situation is too serious for 
posturings. It really will not do to pretend that I am 
“kicking up a dust’’ to cover that the Bund “ had been 
publishing false news of a pogrom at Lodz, and so weakening 
the strength and unity of the Allies.’”’ What have I to do with 
the Bund? Moreover, the Bund did not confine its news of 
pogroms to Lodz, and it added that, under pretext of 
treachery, whole Jewish populations had been hounded from 
their homes. One of these drives was even described in the 
** Daily Mail ’’ of February 15th. Mr. Graham’s proof that 
there was no pogrom at Lodz is that nothing appeared 
about it in the Russian or English press! Doubtless the 
German press is as tainted as either, but the charge that 
215 pogroms have occurred in Poland is most solemnly made 
by the chaplain of the Jewish forces in Germany, and a 
number of these are attested from a variety of other sources 
with which I will not weary or sicken your readers. The 
Rabbi adds: “ There is no hope of seeing an end to these 
horrors.”” As for the pogrom in Lodz, so far from the news 
having been false, or nothing having appeared in the Russian 
press, the ‘‘ Nowy] Woschod,”’ of Petrograd (November 26th), 
said in a paragraph passed by the Censor: “The Military 
Commandant of the town of Lodz, who received a Jewish 
deputation, begged it to tranquillize the population, as those 
guilty of the pogrom would be punished according to military 
law.’’ In fairness to Mr. Graham, it must be admitted it 
was not a “bad” pogrom, though it was renewed several 
times, and included the ironic incident of the wounding of 
a Jewish soldier by the mob. 

Mr. Graham’s suggestion that the Jews are inventing 
slanders against Russia, and thereby weakening the Allies, 
is as unworthy as it is mistaken. At the outbreak of the war 
the English organ, “ Darkest Russia,” ceased publication 
with the dignified remark that the best thing it could now 
contribute was its silence. The chivalrous reply of the pro- 
Russian press was to fill the air with glorifications of Russia 
and vilifications of the Jews under cover of “ the fog of war,” 
relying on its ability to becloud and menace any Jewish 
critic with the suspicion of anti-Britishism or even pro- 
Germanism. Mr. Graham seems to forget that the treason to 
the cause of the Allies is committed by the perpetrators of 
horrors, not the narrators. The humor of the situation is 
that in defending the cause of the Allies I have become a 
byword in the German press, branded as a pro-Russian turn- 
coat, the butt of lectures, poems, paragraphs, and cartoons. 
It is the same in the pro-German press of the States. Let me 
quote only one sentence from an “ Open Letter” addressed 
to me by the notorious ‘‘ Fatherland ’’ of New York. ‘ Your 
amazing statement that ‘it is better that the Russian Jews 
should continue to suffer than that the great interests of 
civilization should be submerged by the triumph of Prussian 
militarism’ surpasses in its cruelty and injustice anything I 
have ever seen written by a Jew.’’ And this although my 





| 
' 


plea for our Allies was enforced by Sir Edward Grey’s 
promise to me to neglect no step to encourage equal rights 
for the Jews in Russia. Imagine, then, the effect in America 
and other neutral countries, whose sympathies the British 
Government has desired to retain, of Stephen Graham’s fire- 
brands in the ‘“‘ Times.”’ It is he, not I or the Bund, that 
has been playing the German game. His fantastic solution 
of the Polish-Jewish problem—exclusion of the Jews from 
any rights under Polish autonomy and their departure in 
their millions to America—appearing as it did in an organ 
popularly supposed to be the very voice of Britain, created 
a panic throughout the Pale, and even agitated America with 
apprehension of a gigantic immigration. As a witty 
American cartoonist put it, ‘‘ Russia grants the Jews equal 
rights—in America! ’’ When it is remembered that Germany 
does give the Jews equal rights, and has hastened to give 
them even to the Russian Jews in conquered Lodz, while 
the ‘“‘ Black Hundred ”’ press is urging Russia to take them 
away even from the Austrian Jews in conquered Lemberg, 
it will be understood how the pro-German effect of Stephen 
Graham’s Polish propaganda was aggravated when he 
announced that Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, had 
told him the only alleviation the Russian Jews were likely to 
find after the war was—the deprivation of their right to 
serve in the Army. That is to say, the Jew’s reward for his 
heroic patriotism—and eighty Jewish chevaliers of St. 
George have been registered in Moscow alone—is to lose his 
one equal right—that of dying for Russia. It is a pity this 
brilliant idea did not occur to Russia before she had made 
80,000 Jewish widows. But if Russia does mean to do nothing 
for the Jews, the least she could do, out of consideration for 
her Allies, is to conceal her intentions. No wonder that 
Sazonoff and the Russian Embassy hastened to disavow their 
indiscreet exponent, for pace his assertion that he had per- 
mission to quote, it is officially denied that Sazonoff made 
any statement whatsoever. 

So far as the Jews are concerned, the effect of Mr. 
Graham’s incessant output of books and articles, his tireless 
discourses in clubs, hotels, halls, and churches, is to prepare 
the world for England’s abandonment of the Russian Jews at 
the end of this war of freedom. As the “ Pall Mall Gazette ”’ 
said in winding up its eulogy of his new book: “To 
demand rights for Russian Jews upon English or American 
analogies is simply to treat with contempt the realities of an 
Empire whose political intelligence and institutions are still 
in embryo.” But the Jews are only a side issue. The real 
danger from Mr. Graham’s crusade is to Russia and to 
England. He wishes to bring Russia and England together. 
It is the last thing he should do, with his obviously sincere 
desire to save Russia from industrialism. To work day and 
night to introduce Russia to “ the nation of shopkeepers ”’ is, 
indeed, a curious way of saving her from developing 
like the West. Also, he wishes us to love Russia. 
But we are already hopelessly united to her, com- 
mercially and politically, and we all do love Russia—that 
Russia whose soul has been revealed to us by the great writers 
whom she has exiled and imprisoned. How can we not wel- 
come her into the great democratic brotherhood of England 
and France, how can we not love the poor moujik who, as 
Mr. Graham tells us, goes off to the “Holy War” without 
even knowing against whom? Why, before Mr. Graham was 
heard of I had anticipated his tender sympathy for the 
Russian pilgrims to Jerusalem, and I placed on the 
stage the teaching of Russia’s greatest spirit. I 
might love Russia even more, were a Jew allowed to 
see her, but even the Lord Chief Justice, a saviour of the 
Russian financial situation, cannot enter Russia by simple 
virtue of his British citizenship. Mr. Graham is trying to 
make us love the wrong Russia—the Russia which he may 
foist upon Englishmen but never upon the Russians. He has 
had a mystic vision 4 la Pobyedonostsev of a Holy Russia, 
bathed in the light that never was on sea or land, and it leads 
straight not to Tolstoy, but to Torquemada. Such a unity 
of Church and State as he beholds is impossible, if only 
because Russia has nearly twenty million Mohammedans. 
Mr. Graham’s reactionary mysticism would not matter if it 
stopped at Russia, where the bureaucracy has no need of his 
services. But he has become a carrier of political infection to 
England. His new book actually suggests that England should 
copy the Russian constitution—the constitution of the very 
Empire whose primitiveness the “ Pall Mall” acknowledges. 
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England is to refuse naturalization to anyone unprovided with 
a baptismal certificate! A pretty proposition for the head 
of the Empire of all creeds and races, which has just enlisted 
them all in its fight for world-freedom! Even Russia does 
not go so far, for her millions of Mussulmans are recog- 
nized as Russians. 

But Mr. Graham goes yet farther or still more back- 
wards. In attacking Bernard Shaw he speaks of those who 
are “whispering treason against Russia.” Russia has then, 
it seems, already annexed the British Empire, and British 
citizens are capable of “treason” against her. Did I not 
warn Mr. Wells in your columns that the “ Liberal fear of 
Russia ” was not of her enmity? 

It shows to what intellectual poverty we are come that 
the subjective visions and poetic snapshots of our new Senti- 
mental Journeyer should be hailed as heaven-sent statesman- 
ship. “No book could be better timed,’’ says the 
“Observer.” Well-timed, indeed. To the British conscience, 
uneasy about Russia, Mr. Graham comes as a providential 
pacifier, a soothing syrup. Populus vult decipi et decipitur. 
Not that he is a wilful deceiver. As I told him when I first 
came under the fascination of his style and personality, he 
is a poet walking in a powder factory. Smoking the “ en- 
chanted cigarettes” whose cloud-rings hide from him the 
real Russia, he does not realize that he is dropping lighted 
matches in the most explosive area of Europe.—Yours, &c., 


IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


DRINK AND LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—While your statement that any legislation on this 
subject, if it is to succeed, must have no class flavor about 
it, is correct, it seems pertinent to ask why there should be 
so much need for legislation on a question which is quite 
as much a personal and moral one, as it is a political and 
social one. I think the reason is the lack of example in 
high places. Drink, Mr. Lloyd George tells us, is doing 
more harm than all the German submarines. It seems, 
therefore, not unreasonable to inquire how many of the 
Cabinet besides Mr. Runciman are teetotallers. 

An eminent judge,* going on circuit for the first time, 
says: “During the present assizes I have had it borne in 
upon me, and burnt into my soul more than I ever thought, 
to what an extent crime is due to drink.’’ Somehow or 
other the statement loses part of its impressiveness when 
one recollects that the number of teetotallers on the Judicial 
Bench would hardly suffice to try an election petition. 

Bishops preach eloquent sermons against the drink- 
traffic, but the effect is not likely to be very lasting so long 
as the number of total abstainers on the Episcopal Bench is 
not beyond the powers of computation of an Australian 
aborigine. 

British Generals urge the virtues of temperance on their 
men. We cannot expect an overwhelming response 
some improvement in recent years—while the number of 
abstainers among British Generals is not appreciably higher 
than that of competent commanders among Austrian ones. 


despite 


Leading physicians and surgeons proclaim the benefits 
of temperance, but the advice is hardly likely to be taken to 
heart until ,the proportion of teetotallers in Harley Street 
resembles that of British successes against the Dardanelles 
rather than that of German successes against our Merchant 
Navy. 

It may be said that, as nobody seriously suggests pro 
hibition, even during the war, at any rate, universally, all 
the foregoing is beside the point. 

Logically, of course, it is, but the masses are not keen 
students of logic. Their attitude is shown by that of the 
working-man who interrupted the Bishop of London (when 
Bishop of Stepney) while he was addressing a temperance 
meeting in the Kast End. “ Are you a ‘tot’?” 
interrupter. “ Yes,” replied the Bishop. 
if you hadn’t been, I wouldn’t 
Yours, &c 9 


queried the 
“Go on, then; 
have listened to you.” 


Frepk. G. Jackson 


8, Park Lane, Leeds. 
March 9th, 1915. 


*Mr. (now Lord) Justice Phillimore, at Leeds Assizes, December, 1897 








THE ISSUES OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—May I put forward a consideration which is not 
always present to men’s minds when they think of the issues 
of the war? In aiming at permanent results, it is not the 
nations in their present warlike and angry mood that we 
have to think of, but the nations in a peaceful mood, if a 
peaceful mood can be attained. Germany will not always be 
trying to sink British merchant ships; nor will German 
troops always be holding Belgian cities in possession. It is 
always in our power to consider this question: Supposing 
the present war had not taken place, and we had before us 
the simple fact that some of the nations of Europe were 
keenly dissatisfied with their 
remedy have been suggested ? 

I venture to think that, to consider this question would 


present status, could a 


produce a tendency to a peaceful settlement now. The 
grievances created by the war might be dealt with 
separately. 


No one can be ignorant of the fact that, before the war, 
Russia, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, had all 
their grievances ; not to speak of Serbia, Poland, Finland ; 
and the Turkish Empire was full of grievances. If, even 
now, by any kind of mutual give-and-take, these grievances 
could be lightened, it would be a worthy result of the war; 
and compensation for damages might be considered after- 
wards.—Your, &c., 


J. R. Mozuey. 
Headingley, March 9th, 1915. _* 





Poetrp. 


THE ICE-CART.* 


PERCHED on my city office-stool, 

I watched with envy, while a cool 
And lucky carter handled ice 

And I was wandering in a trice, 
Far from the grey and grimy heat 
Of that intolerable street, 

O’er sapphire berg and emerald floe, 
Beneath the still, cold ruby glow 

Of everlasting Polar night, 

Bewildered by the queer half-light, 

Until I stumbled, unawares, 

Upon a creek where big white bears 
Plunged headlong down with flourished heels 
And floundered after shining seals 
Through shivering seas of blinding blue. 
And as I watched them, ere I knew, 

I’d stripped, and I was swimming, too, 
Among the seal-pack, young and hale, 
And thrusting on with threshing tail, 
With twist and twirl and sudden leap 
Through crackling ice and salty deep— 
Driving and doubling with my kind, 
Until, at last, we left behind 

Those big, white, blundering bulks of death, 
And lay, at length, with panting breath 
Upon a far untravelled floe, 

Beneath a gentle drift of snow 

Snow drifting gently, fine and white, 

Out of the endless Polar night, 

Falling and falling evermore 

Upon that far untravelled shore, 

Till I was buried fathoms deep 

Beneath that cold white drifting sleep 

Sleep drifting deep, 

Deep drifting sleep 


Oo 
~ 


The carter cracked a sudden whip 

I clutched my stool with startled grip, 
Awakening to the grimy heat 

Of that intolerable street. 


Witrrip WiLson Gipson 
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The World of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orricz, Tourspay Nicurt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ A Surgeon in Belgium.”? By H. S. Souttar. (Arnold. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“The Modernizing of the Orient.”” By C. 8. Cooper. (Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

“Round the World in Strange Company.” By N. Everett. 
(Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“ Rada: A Belgian Christmas Eve.’’ By Alfred Noyes. (Methuen. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

* Ruysbroeck.”” By Evelyn Underhill. 

* Political Thought in England from 
Present Day.” By 
ls. net.) 


(Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Herbert Spencer to the 
Ernest Barker. (Williams & Norgate. 


“Milton.” By John Bailey. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

* Belgium.” By R.C. K. Ensor. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 
“ Belgium.” By Frank Maclean. (Jack. 6d. net.) 
““Germany.”” By W. T. Waugh. (Jack. 6d. net.) 

“A Lover’s Tale.”’” By Maurice Hewlett. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
“The Titan.”” By Theodore Dreiser. (Lane. 6s.) 


” * * 

Proressor Gitpert Murray’s “ The Stoic Philosophy,” 
to be published this month by Messrs. Watts, is the sixth of 
the memorial lectures founded in memory of Moncure D. 
Conway, and delivered annually at South Place Institute. 
The five preceding lecturers were Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. 
Norman Angell, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. William Archer, 
and Mr. John Russell. 

* * # 

Two books of verse, both inspired by the part which 
Belgium has played in the war, are to be published during 
the season. The first is M. Emile Verhaeren’s “La 
Belgique Sanglante,’’ to come from Messrs. Constable, and 
the second is Lord Curzon’s “ War Songs and Other Transla- 
tions,’”’ a collection of renderings of Belgian poetry, which 
will be issued by Mr. John Lane. 

* # * 


Mr. Henry Ossporn Taytor, whose book on “The 
Medieval Mind and Ancient Ideals’’ won for him an inter- 
national reputation as an historian, has now ready for 
publication a new volume, “ Deliverance: The Freeing of 
the Spirit in the Ancient World,’’ containing the substance 
of a course of lectures which he gave at Harvard University. 
* zx x 

Mr. Martin Secker is one of the group of recently 
established publishers who deserve well of the world of 
books. He has either discovered or encouraged quite a 
number of writers whose work has to be taken seriously, 
and his announcement lists nearly always contain par- 
ticulars of some interesting ventures. I notice that this 
season he proposes issuing a uniform edition of Mr. Henry 
James’s stories at half-a-crown a volume—the first four will 
be: “The Turn of the Screw,” “ Daisy Miller,’’ “ The Lesson 
of the Master,’’ and “The Aspern Papers’’—as well as 
translations of three new books by Michael Arzibashef, the 
Russian novelist, whose “Sanine” 


’ 


was the cause of so much 
debate in France a couple of years ago. M. Arzibashef’s 
other published works are two novels, “The Millionaire ”’ 
and “The Breaking Point,’”’ and a collection of short stories, 
entitled “ Tales of the Revolution.” . 
* x x 

In some respects the most notable of Mr. Secker’s ven- 
tures is his series of critical studies of modern authors, 
which now number close on a score of volumes. A fresh 
addition to the list will be made next week by Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan’s “Samuel Butler: A Critical Study.”” This will 
be the first book to be devoted to the author of “ Erewhon,”’ 
and had anybody told Butler that he was destined to be 
made the subject of a critical monograph, the news would 
probably have drawn forth a characteristic remark on the 
British manner of treating the prophets. At any rate the 
publication of the study is a sign that Butler has at last 
come into his own. In an essay which first appeared in 
Tue Natron and has since been reprinted in “A Modern 
Outlook,’”’ Mr. J. A. Hobson said of Butler that, “taken 
all in all, he is, perhaps, the keenest, broadest, and most 
fearless mind of our age, playing freely and brilliantly on 
matters of the most urgent importance.” 





| 








Ir would be useless to hope for uniform excellence in any 
series of monographs, and it seems to me that the last two 
volumes in Mr. Secker’s critical studies show some falling 
off. Mr. Howe’s book on Mr. Bernard Shaw was a most 
inadequate piece of criticism, whether judged as an attempt 
at appreciation or as an introduction to Mr. Shaw’s writings. 
Mr. Cyril Falls’s study of Mr. Kipling is better, but it wants 
balance and is altogether too eulogistic. Few people would 
deny that Mr. Kipling has written short stories which may 
justly be called “ great,” but that he is “ one of the greatest 
writers of short stories that has ever lived,’’ that he is “ the 
greatest in his own particular art that English literature 
has produced,” and that he is like Byron in England and 
Chateaubriand in France—Mr. Falls dismisses the latter as 
“a poor poet in the main, whose ‘Génie du Christianisme’ 
is talked of but never read, who is known to the modern 
world through his ‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ alone ”—one 
of these writers “ who come at a time of crisis, and take their 
part in shaping the destiny of letters,”’ are all propositions 
which require more proof than Mr. Falls advances. 


* * * 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Falls does not do much more 
than point to his hero and call upon us to admire. He has, 
indeed, written a chapter on Mr. Kipling’s style, the value 
of which may be judged from the following sentences, 
illustrating Mr. Kipling’s “frequent and effective use of 
onomatopeia’’: “He speaks of the ‘ phut’ of a bullet, the 
‘soft wheep, wheep of unscabbarded knives. Snake 
hisses are variously represented by the sounds ‘Kssha!’ 
‘Negssh!’ and others. A body falls feet first into water 
with a ‘ keen, clean schloop.’’’ The reader will not be greatly 
amazed by this analysis of genius, because on an earlier 
page, Mr. Falls asserts that “ the greatest and most inspired 
line in contemporary poetry ”’ is :— 

‘An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the 

Bay.” 

* a 

In contrast with such extravagant eulogies, I quote 
the following lines from a barrack-room ballad entitled 
“ Echoes from the East.” They are to be found in “ Trans- 
lations and Other Verses’’ by Mr. ©. K. Pooler, published 
by Messrs. Longmans fifteen years ago, and they provide a 
good example of the sort of criticism which a good parody 
ought to contain :— 

“Hark, the Moosik ’all’s a-callin’, an’ the Western ’eart’s 
aflame, 

Fanned to fury by the spirit of the Heast ; 

With the grit and thews and passions that exalt the larger 
game, 

Man is struggling to the level of the beast. 

So it’s dame! dame! dame! 
For the boys are raisin’ Cain, 
An’ the bugle blows Revelly, an’ the earth is young again; 
Keep a cleanin’ rod for niggers, 
When you’re not upon the burst; 
An’ you’re sure to dwell ’ereafter where you’re safe to raise 
a thirst.” 
x * ~ 

Mr. Fats, indeed, seems to have a suspicion that Mr. 
Kipling’s brutality has injured his art. But he attributes 
the brutality to energy :— 

“Tt is, I am convineed, energy also that makes him 
suspicious of and impatient with civilization. He sees 
clearly the savage in every man, the savage beneath every 
system, and he asks if this civilization, admittedly a 
veneer, be worth while. I do not mean by this that he 
suggests, or ever would suggest, seriously that we should 
abandon it, even if we could. But I believe he experiences 
vague longings for primeval things, vague desires to be rid 
of complications, to be in a world altogether lower in intel- 
ligence but simpler and more natural.” 


Whatever be the cause, Mr. Falls is constrained to admit “a 
temporary falling-off in Mr. Kipling’s popularity,” though 
he believes that the falling-off is rather in the estimation of 
critics than of the public. Is not the truth that the element 
of surprise and novelty which caused so much extravagant 
eulogy of Mr. Kipling has now lost its effect, and that he is 
now judged more as an artist, and less as the discoverer and 
exhibitor of 4 new vein in the mine of English fiction? 


PENGUIN. 
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“SINCE LORD ROBERTS 


account of his forty-one years in 
India, there has probably been no 
other record of similar character in 
the service of the Empire compar- 
able to this of Major-Gen. Steele.”— 
(First Review in Evening Standard.) 


40 YEARS IN CANADA 
Reminiscences of the Great North- 
West. By Maj.-Gen. S. B. Steele, 
C.B., M.V.O. Illustd. 16s.net. “A 
living record of the past.”—(Times.) 


THE IDEAL SINNER 


A Remarkable Novel of Mayfair. By 
S. Beach Chester. 6s. (just out. 


LODGES... WILDERNESS 


W. C. Scully. Illust. 5s. net. “A 
fascinating book, it is full of the 
fascination of the desert.”—(Times.) 


THE RAT-PIT 


A New 6s. Book by Patrick MacGill, 
the navvy author, who created a 
great sensation last spring with 


CHILDREN of the DEAD END 











HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., ARUNDEL PLACE, S.W. 
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JARROLD 


& SONS 





Published To-day 
In Aid of the QUEEN’S Needlework Guild. 


LEST WE 
FORGET 


A COLLECTION OF WAR VERSES. 
Edited by H. B. ELLIOTT. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


Laurence Binyon, Margaret Peterson, J. W. Allen, 
Maurice Hewlett, Mary Booth, Frances Chesterton, 
William Watson, Lillian Gard, R. W. Kauffman, Frank 
Danby, G. K. Chesterton, E. Nesbit, Laurence Gomme, 
Cecil Chesterton, Owen Seaman, R. L. Gales, Professor 
Leonard, Frank Sidgwick, Nizamat Jung, William Archer, 
Alfred Noyes, Justin H. McCarthy, Eden Phillpotts, 
H. D. Rawnsley, Edward Melbourne, W. L. Courtney, 
Katherine Tynan, Thomas Hardy, 





4 Cartoons in Photogravure by 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





London: JARROLD & SONS. 
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AN_ INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


FAR AND AWAY THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


FLEETS 
OF THE 


WORLD. 


Compiled from Official Sources, 

Size 200 pages 
Qin. x 5}in. 7/6 net. of Text. 

Illustrated with over 100 Full-page 


Photographs of Battleships 
Cruisers, Destroyers, Submarines, etc. 











In this work all the navies of the world are clearly 
presented, arranged in their respective classes, with 
full details of their armament, tonnage, speed, 
complement, &c. There are also descriptive 
tables of the big guns and projectiles used by the 
great Powers, a short glossary of naval terms, 
and a list of the naval losses sustained by the 
belligerent Powers. 

Every type of British ship, and numerous examples 
of all the chief foreign navies are illustrated by 
large photographs. 





A ll te 





Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s New Book. 
THE LIFE OF 
BERNAL DIAZ del CASTILLO 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
Author of “ A Vanished Arcadia,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Evening Standard.—“ This erratic, whimsical, care- 
less, noble and delightful book.” 
Spectator.—. . . “ We have nothing but praise for 


this fascinating reconstruction of a singularly interesting 
personality.” 





A Notable Family Chronicle. 


HISTORY OF THE 
EVELYN FAMILY. 


By Helen Evelyn. 
Demy 8vo. 16/- net. Fully Illustrated. 


A complete history of the family whose name has 
been known threughout the world since the days 
when John Evelyn’s famous “Diary” was first 
published. 


“THE ROYAL HOUSE OF PORTUGAL 
By Francis Gribble. 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. Illustrated. 


IN THE LANDS OF THE SUN 
By H.R.H. Prince William of Sweden. 
Demy 8vo. 16/- net. Illustrated. 


i Mr. Morley Robert’s New Book. 


SWEET HERBS AND BITTER. 


By Morley Roberts, 
Author of “ Time and Thomas Waring,” &c. 








~ EVELEIGH NASH, 36, King St., LONDON, W.C. 
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Reviews. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Essays of Joseph Addison.”” Edited by Sir J. G. Frazer. 
(Macmillan. Two Vols. 8s. net.) 


Ir is not really legitimate for us to separate the literary 
from the historical Addison, but it is fatally easy. The 
reason for this is, one imagines, that Addison, released from 
his historical moorings, is susceptible to certain obvious 
critical classifications, which do not apply to his position in 
the evolution of social taste and manners. The one is a 
literary problem which has been solved without much 
possibility of reconstruction or modification ; the other 
involves the discrepancies and deceptive analogies between 
modern and eighteenth-century journalism. Let us take 
these points one by one and see how actually indivisible they 
are. Everybody knows what the text-books say about 
Addison’s prose. It is the model of English urbanity and 
reasonableness. It is the exact reflection of a mind adjusted 
to a polite serenity and a judicious optimism. Its decorum, 
its complacency, and its discretion not only exhibit the 
limitations of Addison’s personality, but finish and balance 
the graces of his style. If his philosophy had been more 
profound, his humanity more catholic, his vision less circum- 
scribed, and his feeling more acute, his style would have been 
a less disciplined, a less matured instrument of his artistic 
purpose. As a critic, he was the only Augustan to appreciate 
Milton and to read Shakespeare, regardless of Aristotle. As 
a satirist, he sufficiently explains himself :— 

‘“‘T did not design so much to expose vice as idleness, 
and aimed at those persons who pass away their time 
rather in trifles and impertinence than in crimes and 
immorality. Offences of this latter kind are not to be 
dallied with and treated in so ludicrous a manner. In 
short, my journal only holds up folly to the light, and 
shows the disagreeableness of such actions as are in- 
different in themselves, and blameworthy only as they 
proceed from creatures endowed with reason.” 

His conception of art, as a whole, was both shallow and 
lucid. ‘I shall endeavor,’’ he said, ‘‘ to enliven morality 
with wit, and to temper wit with morality.’’ But Addison, 
though he never wrote ex cathedra, or regarded art as any- 
thing but the handmaid of morality, had not the strength of 
conviction to be a moralist. His paternal, conciliatory, and 
orderly temper could only visualize art as the useful appanage 
of a comfortable virtue. And so, though didactic for his 
orthodoxies, he made them palatable to his readers’ digestion 
by the persuasive and agreeable methods of a bland physician. 
He looked upon the creative imagination as a kind of 
curiosity, as a kind of treachery to the genteel tradition of 
writing, and as interfering with the faculty of design, which 
informed the whole of his prose to the last comma, and meant 
simply ‘‘ a prospect that is well laid out.’’ Only this formal, 
external attitude to life could have written of human 
suffering with the priggish, almost degraded egoism of the 
following passage :— 

“When we read of torments, wounds, deaths, and the 
like dismal accidents, our pleasure does not flow so properly 
from the grief which such melancholy descriptions give us, 
as from the secret comparison which we make between our- 
selves and the person who suffers. Such representations 
teach us to set a just value upon our own condition, and 
make us prize our good fortune, which exempts us from the 
like calamities.”’ 

Steele, with his surer humanity, his more intimate 
sympathy, could never have been so baldly pompous. 
Addison was, in fact, purely and simply, a stylist. Litera- 
ture was not a synthesis at interpretation of life, but the 
accomplishment of an educated man-about-town, incurious 
of all that lay outside his immediate horizon, indulgent to 
the accepted frailties of his circle, self-conscious in his 
mission of instruction, and diversion to it, and dispassionate 
in his observation of it. The only extraordinary thing we 
can get out of the survey of this coherent and methodical 
artist, is that a mind so mediocre, so essentially devoid of 
ideas, and in many directions so prejudiced, could have 
brought its expression in terms of style to so delicate a 
pitch of perfection. 





All this is unambiguous enough, when we consider 
Addison out of his historical perspective. It is a fair 
criticism of Addison’s personality, but not so much of his 
artistic achievement. Most of the text-books call him an 
essayist ; many of them the first of the English essayists—a 
claim, which with Bacon, Sidney, Dryden, Browne, Cowley, 
Jeremy Taylor, and others behind him, has no sort of 
substance in fact. For Addison was emphatically not an 
essayist, but an occasional journalist. He neither wrote 
nor created the essay; he adapted it to daily journalism. 
Even that is not quite accurate. The essay is a soliloquy, 
and the soliloquy is a form of expression which may bring 
a public to you, but does not necessarily bring you to the 
public. And what Addison did was to invent an entirely 
original form of social literature, which should bring him 
hot-foot from the press every morning to the breakfast- 
tables of his audience. Addison had no delusions on the 
subject himself: “I have brought philosophy,” he says in 
a famous passage, “out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and 
in coffee-houses.” It is this consideration which harnesses 
Addison so completely to his age. The Queen Anne period, 
so far as the generous diffusion of literary values and 
interests are concerned, was the most enlightened in our 
history. The Elizabethan literary impulse was one of 
many; the literary tendencies of the seventeenth century 
were too confused and disrupted, to admit of a consistent, 
unequivocal appeal ; the poets, essayists, and thinkers of the 
Romantic Revival, in their isolation and independence, wrote 
for a select and not a general public. Our own society is 
too vast, too amorphous, too fortuitous, yes, and too busy 
for a representative culture. After the storms of the Puritan 
revolution, and the peace of the Restoration, the quietism, 
the uniformity, and the security of the Augustan age 
created just that atmosphere of taste and judgment that 
Addison wanted. It was a limited taste, and, to some 
extent, a superficial judgment ; but its consciousness of itself 
as a community, standardized in its interests and its ideals, 
made the “Tatler” and the “Spectator” not only its 
possible but its inevitable mouthpiece, and Addison its 
indispensable arbiter elegantiarum. It was ready for enter- 
tainment, but only if it were Epicurean and amenable to 
polite sentiments that prided themselves on their virtuosity. 
lt was accessible to sermons, so long as they were neither 
“barbarous,” dull, nor drastic. It wanted a debating 
society for all subjects that came within its range and under- 
standing, and Addison was its obvious president. It wanted 
an easy, discursive, tolerant, and domesticated literature, 
spiced with chaff and amiable preaching, for leisurely 
perusal, and to supply a topic for conversation for the coffee- 
houses. The benignant Addison, and the more human, 
sprightly Steele, were just the arbiters for its humor. 

It is when Addison is thus cut to his social cloth that 
his real significance emerges. If he had been more brilliant 
and less respectable the society over which he had assumed 
a patriarchal dominance would have dethroned him. His 
prestige depended not so much upon his literary genius as 
upon the capacity of his audience to assimilate it. His 
primness, his mediocrity, his occasional obtuseness, his very 
prejudices became qualifications rather than obstacles in his 
policy of stamping and permeating the spirit of his age. 
His supreme inspiration was to have an educated public at 
his back. And if the daily journalism of the “ Tatler,’’ the 
“Spectator,” and the “Guardian ’”’ was of great service in 
preserving a practical criterion of taste and discrimination 
in his readers, of how much greater service was it to 
Addison’s artistic quality! The exigencies of interesting 
those readers and keeping them interested several times a 
week over a period of years kept his faculties well sharpened 
and burnished. Steele, with his naturally more alert and 
sensitive mind, would have spun his liveliness even into a 
theological treatise. But Addison, with his square and 
phlegmatic temperament, needed the spur of an intelligent 
and recurrent public demand to keep him braced. In other 
circumstances he might very well have been dull; as it was, 
he could not afford to be. And, on the other hand, the 
inherently solid and conservative virtues of his mental 
equipment invested his gossip with weightiness and good 
sense, and cleaned out of it the fripperies and “ chattiness ”’ 
(“ levity” he would call it) to which the daily journalist is 
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MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A History of Persia. By Liecat.-col. p.m. 
SYKES, C.M.G., C.1.E., Author of *‘ Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia,” and “The Glory of the Shia World.” With 
numerous Illustrations (4 in colour), and 7 Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo. £2 10s. net. 

*.” A complete narrative of Persian history from the 
earliest times to the present day, and incidentally it deals with 
the area where military operations are now taking place. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


AbbasII.(Ex-Khedive of Egypt.) 
By the EARL OF CROMER. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW.—“ Lord Cromer has given us an account, 
as masterly as it is modest, of a struggle which was until yester- 
day practically a closed book. The result is a human and 
imperial document of the highest value.” 


Arabia Infelix, or, The Turks 


in Yamen. By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of 
“The Land of Uz.” With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE OBSERVER.—‘ The book is of special value at the present 


time because Yamen is under Turkish rule, and no one knows to 
what point in the near future that rule may diminish.” 








The British Empire. By sir cuarizs 
P. LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. With Maps. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 


*,* A popular account of the gradual expansion of England 
into an Empire with Dominions overseas. 
BY AN AMERICAN WRITER. 


The World War. How it Looks to the 


Nations Involved and What it Means to Us. By ELBERT 
F. BALDWIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. sy 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., LL.D., F,R.S. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


One Hundred Poems of Kabir. 
Translated by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, assisted by 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 
JAMES STEPHENS. 


Songs from the Clay. Poems by JaMEs 
STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” etc. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





The Fellowship of Silence. Being 


Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer without Words. 
Narrated and Interpreted by Thomas Hodgkin, L, V. 
Hodgkin, Percy Dearmer, J. C. Fitzgerald ; together with 
the Editor, Cyril Hepher. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Modern Philosophers. Lectures 
delivered at the University of Copenhagen during the 
Autumn of 1902; and Lectures on Bergson delivered 


in 1913. By HARALD HOFFDING. Translated by 
ALFRED C. MASON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Three Lectures on Asthetic. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Family. by HELEN BOSANQUET. Second 
Impression. 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 

Elementary Principles of Eco- 
nomics, together with aShort 


Sketch of Economic History. 
By R. T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., and G@. R. WICKER, Ph.D 
New Edition, revised and adapted for English Students 
by L. L. PRICK, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 6 CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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From PITMAN’S LATEST LIST. 


Ready Next Week. 


THE IRISH ABROAD 


A Record of the Achievements of Wanderers from Ireland. 
ELLIOT O’DONNELL, Editor of “ The Reminiscences of x 
E. M. Ward,” &c., &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with illustrations. 





7s. 6d, net. 


The Irish in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and other towns, 
and the important Irish incidents in which these towns have been 
immediately concerned, are dealt with, and a detailed and graphic 
account is given of the various Irish brigades that have served in 
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only too liable. No; you cannot pull Addison out of his 
Augustan background. Do so and the plump geniality of 
his work is a little forlorn and hollow. 

It only needs to compare Addison’s type of journalism 
with its modern development to appreciate him at his 
fullest. Not, mark you, with the weekly, but the daily 
journalism of to-day. And remember, too, that Addison 
not only catered for his public nearly every day for a space 
of two years, but conformed unhesitatingly to the fashions 
and average thought of his age. It is not a comparison that 
need be labored. It leaves him on a sufficiently high 
pinnacle. And that his style should have survived to the 
present day as a model of English prose idiom—the style of 
a humdrum journalist with ten thousand readers—is a 
tribute to him that all his defects cannot qualify. 

Sir James Frazer,’ who writes a preface, quite in the 
Addison manner, has done his work of selection as only a 
scholar of his breadth and distinction could achieve. 





TWO SIDES OF AFRICA. 


“Through Central Africa.” 
JAMES BARNES. (Cassell. 


3y CHERRY KEARTON and 
21s. net.) 


Tue first hope of the reader who takes up a large book of 
travel, especially, perhaps, when it ‘concerns the Dark Con- 
tinent, is that something new has been found. Alas! even 
Africa has ceased to yield much novelty. Anthropophagi 
are commonplace, the amphisbzena has been both found and 
found out, we know quite a lot about the pigmies, and negro 
“wireless telegraphy ’’ remains where it was. Nevertheless 
there is ample room for new books treating of the old 
mysteries and everyday matters from a fresh human point of 
view, and adding fresh touches to the composite picture that 
shall at last approach reality. 

Mr. Kearton, of course, took with him his cinemato- 
graph camera and has done his best to record in thousands of 
feet of film this twelve-months’ journey. That is another 
story. With other cameras he took a large series of pictures 
which cover in this book almost as many pages as the letter- 
press. Many of them are exceedingly good, though the 
animals which were the photographer’s special quest proved 
almost as elusive as ever. The okapi maintains its un- 
approachable, somewhat ghostly, character. Common 
enough in its own locality, it leaves its footprints generously 
about, but itself is almost never seen by any man but the 
pigmies that share its mysterious habits. The giraffe, 
Grevy’s zebra, and some of Africa’s many antelope make up 
the greater part of the bloodless bag. That grand and dis- 
tinctive animal the eland was only caught as a distant dot. 

All the photographer’s luck among the lower animals 
was had in Uganda and British East Africa. Somewhere 
west of the Lorian Swamp and north-east of Mount Kenia, 
Mr. Kearton built a little series of hiding-places command- 
ing rare water-holes at which the beasts and birds came to 
drink. Oryx, impalla, zebras, and giraffes came each at 
its own time, the last named only once in five days, but 
“regularly as clockwork.” And they came by daylight and 
yielded abundant pictures. One such picture is full of giraffes 
and zebras admirably grouped. In some respects it looks like 
a drawing in which the artist has put everything that he 
thought the reader might desire. But a draughtsman would 
inevitably have thrown up the animals more and subordinated 
the background. The camera gives us about the best picture 
of wild things in their own surroundings that the reviewer 
has seen. 

The lions came at night and Mr. Kearton made no 
attempt to add to the single flashlight photograph of a lion 
that he obtained in a former journey. In fact, the dwellers 
in the hide-up were only too anxious that the lions should 
not know of their whereabouts, and it was a very trying 
moment when one of a large party got their wind :— 

*‘He had beea mumbling and talking to himself good- 
humoredly enough, but now he gave a sudden snort of 
anger and astonishment, and then commenced low and 
rather threatening grumblings and very hoarse, gurgling 
notes deep in his throat.’’ 


However, by some method in which a biscuit tin dimly 
figures, the threatened attack was averted. The only lion 
that appeared by day illustrates a striking phenomenon in 
nature. 


This full-grown black-maned fellow came trotting 








across the line of camera fire talking to himself, perhaps 
about the good meal he had had. Within a hundred yards 
of him, numbers of impalla were grazing, and they took not 
the slightest notice of their terrible hereditary enemy. 
Perhaps his demeanor and tone told them that he was not 
out hunting. Something of the same kind happened between 
Mr. Barnes and a herd of kongoni, wildbeeste, and zebra. 
He walked up to them on a long parallel, and, “ suiting his 
pace to theirs, drifted along with some of the animals not 
more than thirty or forty yards away.’’ Not one of them, 
he says, started to run. A few days later he went out to 
shoot a meal and could not get within two hundred and 
fifty yards of anything. 

Mr. Barnes is deeply in love with Uganda, in spite of 
the fact that cattle ranches and settlements are ousting the 
game. The Buganda are the most intelligent, wealthy, and 
industrious of all natives; every white man is there for a 
purpose and is doing his work at the top of his bent; there 
are no remittance men, loafers, or land gamblers. 
“ Uganda,” he says, “is not a conquered country ; it is one 
that has been acquired by the influence of sterling character, 
singleness of purpose, and great devotion to a cause.” This 
is the disinterested praise of a stranger, for Mr. Barnes is 
an American. 

They stopped one day at Entebbe, motored the twenty- 
five miles to Kampala in fifty minutes, found the “ Clement 
Hill” a thoroughly well-appointed steamer, serving the ‘“ best 
meals we had tasted since leaving London,’’ and had gener- 
ally a wonderful time. Lake Llonga-llonga could have been 
called nothing else even in Utopia. It is full of excellent 
fish that would surely rise at a fly; a family of hippopotami 
lives there under strictest protection, and not even a gun 
can be fired in its precincts :— 

“Slowly paddling along the shore, we got very close to 
Nature’s heart. Snake birds waited with outspread wings 
until we were so close that we could see their yellow eyes, 
hornbills planed from one tree to another. Birds like 
magpies scolded and chattered overhead, and the most 
brilliant little kingfishers, feathered like humming birds, 
flashed past us. The grebes and little waterfowl scutiled 
ahead of the canoe into their hiding places in the reeds.”’ 
That was the paradise that the travellers were to leave 

for the interminable forest of the Congo; with its insect 
pests, some carrying the sleeping-sickness that has swept 
away millions of its people; with its jungles of tall grass in 
which you may touch an elephant before you see him, let 
alone photograph him; with its eternal gloom of leaves 
through which the sunshiné cannot come, and its fevers, 
recovery from which leaves you at the best “ permanently 
half-well.”’ 

From Nairobi to Kifiku, almost every day’s journey 
brought “those marvellous transitions so common to Africa.” 
The fauna changed with the geology and the flora. Ina 
day, the kongoni were left behind and the oryx began; then 
Burchall’s zebra ceased and Grevy’s became the common 
species ; then eland one day, giraffe another, impalla and the 
rhinoceros, that “has no place in civilization and must soon 
disappear.” But at the edge of the sunshine the forest 
begins as clear as a timber claim on the American prairie, 
and runs eight hundred miles to the sea. Stanley, coming 
from the west, pushed out from five months of forest damp 
and dusk and “emerged on a rolling plain, green as an 
English lawn, into the broadest, sweetest daylight.’”” When 
Mr. Barnes went in, he felt a temptation to rush back again 
into the sunlight. In a few days their gaiety left them; 
they found it hard to talk about anything, and no doubt 
quarrelled about trifles. The officials they met were wasted 
away “absolutely to mere bones,’”’ and the travellers lost, 
Mr. Kearton forty-two pounds and Mr. Barnes all that he 
had gained since schoolboy days. 

The author apologizes for any note of grumbling that 
there may be in the latter half of his book. There is much 
that must be said about the dilatoriness and the cheating 
ways of the river natives. At the same time there was not 
the same chance to get to know them as with the Buganda 
and others. Nor did the great river have quite a fair trial, 
for the whole journey was a rush to catch the boat. 

Bates did the Amazon in a far more leisurely way, and 
wrote a book about it that makes us love it. He would have 
investigated the habits even of those bees which build above 
the water and attack the canoemen if they speak above a 
whisper. But the Congo, with the blacks that will not 
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tion in the terrible and wonderful story.”—Pale Mali Gazeite. 
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hurry and the boat that will not wait, is to Mr. Barnes a 
nightmare. It is a “portion of the journey’ that he 
“ would not care to do again.” As to the smiling uplands to 
the east of it, the hunter’s paradise, pictureland, Lake 
Llonga-llonga, the Valley of the 1 win Peaks, and much else, 
they call and call and must be revisited. 





TENTATIVE PARADOX. 


‘‘The Book of This and That.” By Rornert Lynp. (Mills 
& Boon, 4s. 6d, net.) 


Tuere has lately been born in English letters, and par- 
ticularly in English criticism, a small school of paradoxists 
who, it is to be hoped, will do something towards purging 
modern journalism of its humbug, its ignorance, its senti- 
mentalism, and its lazy clichés. Paradox is not by any 
means the precise interpretation of the methods of this new 
school. It is a way of writing as old as print and as familiar 
to the Elizabethans as it was to Oscar Wilde. The Eliza- 
bethans called their paradox a “conceit,” but it is all the 
same whatever you call it. And a rough comparison between 
our own pioneers and the Renaissance paradoxists is in- 
structive in defining the quality of the moderns and in 
realizing the divergences between them and their more 
licensed prototypes. The essential difference lies in the fact 
that the Elizabethan method is an end in itself, our own a 
means to an end. The Elizabethan “conceits’’ were a 
leisurely, almost a dilettante diversion. Literary grace, 
literary surprise, literary passion was the sole motive. The 
age was young and extraordinarily ready to enjoy itself, with 
the devouring receptivity of youth, over the most brilliant 
as the most tedious and irrelevant of literary artifices. It 
was patriotic, which is only another way of saying that it 
was satisfied with itself and it was uniform, which meant 
that it was uncritical and fell easily into the prevailing 
fashion. And, above all, it had, or thought it had, plenty 
of time. It grasped at its new treasures of imagination 
with greedy fingers, but possessed them at its leisure. Its 
conceits were, therefore, highly mannered, highly ingenious, 
highly complex, and, in their unblushing orthodoxy, entirely 
sufficient unto themselves. Now our own paradoxists, to use 
a convenient though inapposite term, are governed by 
radically different conditions. The new style is, first and 
foremost, a protest, a reaction, an indirect criticism. It 
has only a few disciples, and they are for the most part 
ignored (with all the consequences) by the complacent body 
of the nation. They are driven into revolt—against literary 
cant, industrial evils, political paralysis, what you will— 
partly self-consciously, partly by the accident of their posi- 
tion. The result is that literary graces become subsidiary 
to a more virile artistic purpose. There is no time to play 
games with words when those words are designed to express 
something at once salutary and antipathetic upon and to the 
conventiona! order. The paradox, stimulated to its immense 
advantage, throws away its cup-and-ball exercises for a 
more concentrated, a more relevant and dynamic contest. 
It may be asked why this small party of nonconformists 
should select the weapon (for it has evolved from a staff 
wreathed in vine leaves to a weapon) of antithetical rather 
than direct statement. The answer is that the times them- 
selves, to their eyes, are a kind of paradox, a kind of con- 
junction of incongruous elements into a surface harmony, 
and that the conditions of modern journalism and of the 
modern, intensified struggle for existence demand the more 
packed, the more immediately suggestive, expression of 
thought, which the paradox, relieved of its more ornamental 
qualities, guarantees. The school is as yet too inexperienced, 
too dispersed, and too timid to be submitted to the test of 
an impartial valuation. The interest for us is to see whether 
or no it can stamp itself in the future upon the significance 
of contemporary tendencies. 

But there can be no doubt at all that Mr. Lynd belongs 
to it. His style alone should, in some respects, serve as a 
model to it. The twenty-eight pieces in the book have been 
reprinted from the “New Statesman,’’ and so reflect, not 
at all to their disadvantage, the manner of the occasional 
“ middle ’’ rather than of the general essay. Their topics, 
that is to say, are, as a rule, abstract generalizations from 
some particular manifestation of modern life. Their style 





is, unquestionably, their feature. It is at once pertinent 
and rounded. Every sentence has not only its own rhythm 
and entity, but is the instrument of some definite thought, 
capable, in less adroit hands, of greater amplification. The 
paradox has, in fact, with Mr. Lynd, been metamorphosed 
from a flourish, expressive only of itself, to a gesture, 
responsive to and eloquent of the mental initiative. Nor is 
it a parched and barren style. It has gathered its riches— 
riches of allusion, of epigram, of vivid illustration and 
aphorism—into a little room. Each essay approaches its 
material easily and methodically and picks it clean. So 
sharply are Mr. Lynd’s ideas assimilated into his manner of 
presenting them, that a tag of superfluous embroidery would 
be detected at once, like a fringe of undergrowth in a spruce 
plantation. 

Mr. Lynd is, indeed, a priest of that movement which, 
as we have said, is making some attempt to analyze and so 
to criticize modern society by the more conscious method of 
actual observation and by the inherent one of preserving its 
style from the spurious values which inevitably accompany 
an illiterate public opinion, fed, in its small span of oppor- 
tunity, by self-interested caterers. It is in the first of these 
methods, we think, that Mr. Lynd a little disappoints us. 
There is no reason, of course, why he should assume a 
protestant attitude; the point is that he does. And the 
vital need of such an attitude is strength of purpose. You 
cannot throw society into the melting-pot, unless you have 
a very firm idea of what you are doing and why you are 
doing it. And Mr. Lynd does not look at the world without 
blinking. His vision is a little—there is only one word— 
impassive. Let us quote a passage :— 

“There is nothing healthier than group-indignation of 
the kind that sees in an injury to one an injury to all—that 
demands just dealing for even the poorest and least distin- 
guished member of the group. It is the sort of passion it 
would be pleasant (the italics are our own) to see trained 
and developed.” 

Now it seems unfair to isolate that word “pleasant.” But 
it is highly symptomatic of Mr. Lynd’s outlook. The proper 
word, one feels, should be “ magnificent,” or something like 
that. And the same kind of thing is illustrated in Mr. 
Lynd’s attack on Mr. Galsworthy, who wears “ his heart in 
his ink-pot.’’ He attacks Mr. Galsworthy for his famous 
letter to the “ Times ’’ about Parliament’s apathy in dealing 
with sweated women workers, the docking of horses, and 
soon. Mr. Lynd may, or may not, be right in his argument, 
but he fails to see that Mr. Galsworthy is an idealist and, 
whatever his impracticality, a man of intense feeling. And 
one feels that if Mr. Lynd had felt, even about other matters, 
so acutely as Mr. Galsworthy, he could not have adopted 
the method of attack he actually employs. In another place 
he says :— 

‘“*It is one of the paradoxes of comedy, indeed, that, 
even when we like the hero of it, we also like to see him 
hurt and humiliated. We are glad when Don Quixote is 
beaten to a jelly, and when his teeth are knocked down his 
throat.” 

That is an emphatically false note. Who is there that does 
not mourn at the cudgellings of the good knight and see in 
them the victory of the prosaic over the fanciful? These 
are, perhaps, negligible instances, and even, perhaps, unfair 
to Mr. Lynd. We select them, because they are exaggerated 
examples of Mr. Lynd’s temper. And that temper does 
infect the work of his book and, from the point of view of 
the new school we have discussed, qualify his artistic appeal. 
It makes his paradoxical method a little too fluent, a little 
tentative, a little mechanical, a little lacking in energy, 
fire, and decision. And those, in consideration of its 
peculiar position, are exactly the qualities which such a 
method can ill afford to do without. Mr. Lynd’s slighter 
essays are, indeed, his best, and can be enjoyed to the full 
by the most fastidious of critics. 





THE CHILD’S VISION. 


‘* The Post Office.” By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated 
by DEVABRATA MUKERJEA. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is the theme of Dostoieffsky’s great novel, “The Idiot,’’ 
that true health is of the soul alone; and that those who 
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_“‘Mr. Lasker’s scheme is all embracing and, for the first 
time, offers logical guidance in every stage of the game. Every 
reader should gain something from the work, and many 
probably will add materially to their playing strength by 
following the author’s system.”—Mk. ANTONY GvEsT in the 
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MORNING Post. 

1] “The perusal of the book will certainly give pleasure to 

every player, and its careful study will repay even the most 
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“A close study of this excellent work cannot fail to improve 

the play of even a strong amateur. A very fine selection of 

games has been made from annotation. Several are from the 

Petrograd meeting of 1914.”—CountrRy Lirr. 
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By the Author of ‘“‘ T4E TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN.” 
THE 


ORIGIN, CAUSES & OBJECT 
OF THE WAR 


Touching more especially upon the German 
designs on South Africa. 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK 2s. 6d, net 


**At once interesting and well informed. The 
book is well adapted to make things clear to a 
popular audience.”—ScoTSMAN. 





Tue SHADOW on tHe UNIVERSE 
or, The Physical Results of the War. 
By I. M. CLAYTON 2s. 6d. net 

‘“Not without insight and a power of saying 
effective things. On the ethics of war he says 
much that is worth listening to, with much that is 
disputable.” —TimEs. 

‘*It is a forcible and pathetic demonstration of the 
terrible results of war on the human race. 

‘“‘ Its appeal for education in right ways of thinking 
ought to be heeded at once and everywhere.”—Dkr. 
JouHN CLIFFORD. 


THE AFTER HOUSE 4 wystery 
Story, by MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 6s. 

‘‘It is a capitally-done story, and revives recollec- 
tions of Stevenson, the R. L. S. of ‘The Wreckers’ 
and ‘The Ebb Tide,’ and that is only another way of 
saying that its pages are full of the spirit of adven- 
ture.” —SUNDAY TIMES. 

To be had from all Booksellers. 
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possess it,’ whatsoever their mental and physical dis- 
advantages, exercise a transforming and illuminating influ- 
ence upon their fellow-men. The beautiful character of the 
epileptic idealist, Prince Muishkin, brings out fresh values, 
distinguishes the true realities in all the lives with which 
he is brought into contact, however marred, frivolous, 
degraded they may be. In some such way does Mr. Tagore, 
in the first act of this delicately beautiful little play, make 
of the figure of the dying child, Amal, a touchstone where- 
with to appraise and exhibit the sweetness and beauty 
inherent in the common existence. Amal has the vision of 
the pure in heart. Sitting all day at his window, and thence 
looking out on the world, he knows by instinct the true 
secret of that life which he is going to leave so soon; and 
confers it, as Pippa conferred new happiness and purity, on 
those who come within his reach. His life is the life of 
everything that surrounds him. As the first Franciscans 
possessed everything that they gave up, so Amal, by his eager 
sympathy, shares from his window the movement of the 
world, and finds it full of joy and romance. The distant hills, 
the river path, the village, the cows waiting to be milked— 
these he loves and understands, though he has never seen 
them. The careers of the curd-seller, the watchman, the 
postman, the tramp, seem to him great and enviable 
vocations : the simplest things are splendid to him, the most 
monotonous tasks are great. 

In this radiant heaven-world of the child’s imagina- 
tion, even the great new post-office becomes a place of 
wonder and of mystery, through which the King, a 
shrouded figure who is for Amal something more than 
human, sends letters to his humblest subjects, “even 
to little boys.” Since our universe is very much what we 
choose to make it, this King is but an earthly monarch for 
the consequential village Headman and his matter-of-fact 
friends. But for Amal and the kindly old gaffer—one of 
those simple yet mystical natures whom Mr. Tagore draws 
with so sure a hand—he is a spiritual presence who will not 
fail to show himself to al! who wish to see him; and the 
letters which he sends to his subjects are messages from 
another world. And gradually, as the second act of the 
play progresses, it is this reading of reality which triumphs 
over the other. The mystical atmosphere becomes more 
evident, the vision of the child and the saint conquers the 
certitudes of common sense ; and that simplicity which gave 
to Amal the key of earthly happiness unveils the hidden 
kingdom too. Whilst the Headman is still mocking the little 
boy’s delirious fancies and the folly of those who encourage 
him, the King’s Herald is at the door; the royal physician 
enters, and we cannot doubt the nature of the healing that 
he brings. He opens the windows to the sky, lays merciful 
hands upon Amal’s body. The starlight streams into the 
room; the sick and weary child falls asleep. ‘ When will 
he be awake?” asks the little flower-girl who loved him. 
“Directly the King comes and calls him,” 
replies. 

The present reviewer well remembers Mr. Tagore’s sur- 
prise and amusement at the well-intentioned efforts of his 
more earnest admirers to extract a “definite lesson” from 
“The Post Office” when it first appeared upon the English 
stage. Hungry for symbolism but strangely impervious to 
poetry, they tried to find hidden meanings in every character, 
almost in every phrase. One felt sure that the flower-girl 
represented Sensuous Beauty, another that the curd-seller 
stood for the Natural Life. The poet himself was amazed 
by this revelation of a mental outlook which confused the 
methods of the preacher and the artist. His own meaning 
and intention, as Mr. Yeats observes in his prefatory note, 
was “emotional and simple.’’ To adopt the phrase of another 
Indian mystic, he offered a delicate blossom to the bee of 
the heart ; not that it might be dissected, but that it might be 
tasted and enjoyed. In “The Post Office” we find again 
that characteristic treatment of childhood, at once natural 
and supernatural, which marked “ The Crescent Moon.” It 
is no allegory, but the dramatic presentation of an incident 
fully charged with those spiritual intimations and corre- 
spondences which the great artist finds everywhere in life ; 
and which it is his supreme business to gather up and offer, 
in forms of ordered beauty, to his fellow-men. Mr. 


the physician 


Devabrata Mukerjea is responsible for the English trans- 
lation. 








MR. CONRAD’S NEW TALES. 
“Within the Tides.” Tales by JosepH ConrAD. (Dent. 6s.) 


Peruars the best of the four stories that make up “ Within 
the Tides,” is the one that ends with the apology, “it is too 
startling even to think of such things happening in our 
respectable Channel, in full view, so to speak, of the luxurious 
Continental traffic to Switzerland and Monte Carlo. This 
story, to be acceptable, should have been transposed to 
somewhere in the South Seas.” And, indeed, the plot of 
“The Partner”—a ship wrecked for the insurance money 
by the connivance of two business partners, and the murder 
of honest Captain Harry in the cabin by his scoundrelly mate 
—is one that seems to call for lurid illustrations in a six- 
penny magazine. But “it’s all in the telling,” as everybody 
knows, and Mr. Conrad’s originality asserts itself in his 
sardonic grouping of his actors in the tragedy. Back of all 
is the prime mover, Cloete, the villain of the piece, with 
“his easy moral standards, unscrupulously persuasive 
humor, and reckless disposition.” Cloete is a smart business 
man, who has come from the States, where he has been in 
the patent-medicine business, and those fellows “ don’t mind 
what they do, think they can carry off everything, ‘and will 
be up to anything from pitch-and-toss to wilful murder.” 
Cloete becomes a partner in the wood-pulp and tinned-fruit 
business of Mr. George Dunbar, who is part owner with his 
brother, honest Captain Harry, of the ship, the “ Sagamore.” 
But the business is petering out, and the weak spot in Mr. 
George Dunbar’s business rectitude is touched on when we 
learn that he has a young wife with expensive tastes, who 
“makes him live up to a lot of people better off than them- 
selves.” George Dunbar proposes to sell the “Sagamore,” 
but Cloete shows him that that would not bring in enough 
money ; no, what is wanted is that the ship should be cast 
away. It would be a perfectly safe thing to do, since the 
premiums have been paid for so many, many years, nobody 
would suspect anything. And Captain Harry, “that salted 
pattern of all the virtues,”’ need not be in it. He can be in- 
duced to “stay ashore for a holiday, to rest at home for a 
voyage. Why not?” George Dunbar protests indignantly, 
but slowly weakens under his partner’s persuasive pressure. 
And, in fact, Cloete has already found the right man for the 
job, one Stafford, a man with a master’s certificate who has 
keen “kicked out of a big steamship company for disgrace- 
ful conduct,” and is now sponging on a widow who keeps a 
boarding-house near Tottenham Court Road. 

At this point one may pause to admire the masterly 
exposition of the relations existing between the three 
plotters. Cloete tries to keep his timid partner up to the 
mark and then has to revise his plan, for George Dunbar 
backs out of the criminal scheme at first sight of the under- 
hand-looking fellow, Stafford, with his sly, soft manner, and 
“nasty-handsome” face. When the seaman keeps hanging 
about outside the office, George gets alarmed, and talks about 
a blackmailing scandal ; but Cloete soothes his partner down, 
and says that the best thing will be to get the fellow out of 
the country for a time, and that he will try to get Captain 
Harry to take him as mate of the ‘‘ Sagamore.’’ George is 
weak enough to yield to this, and the good-hearted Captain 
Harry is induced by Cloete to try Stafford on the ground 
that he has been ashore for a year, nursing a dying wife, and 
is out of a job. So when the ship sails, bound for Port 
Elizabeth, which is not a safe anchorage, the mate under- 
stands from Cloete that should the ‘‘ Sagamore ’”’ by chance 
‘* part from her anchors in a north-east gale and get lost on 
the beach, as many of them do—why, it’s five hundred in 
your pocket.” We need not proceed to detail the sequel— 
how, through the mate’s manipulation of the forelock of the 
forty-five fathom shackle-pin, the ‘‘ Sagamore ”’ goes asHore 
prematurely in Westport Bay ; how the gale rises, the tugs 
have to stand off, and the crew is taken off in the life-boat. 
It is all magnificently told this, and so is the tragic finish, 
with the results of Cloete’s last manceuvres, the circumstances 
of the murder of poor Captain Harry in the cabin, the mate’s 
escape, and his subsequent fruitless attempt to blackmail 
the moving-spirit in the affair, the ‘‘ patent-medicine man.” 
Mr. Conrad’s sardonic recognition of the old truth that it 
is the innocent who suffer for the sins of the guilty is merely 
underscored by the ironic passage in which we see Cloete 
““unembittered, but weary,’’ returning in a disillusioned 
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LECAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held on the 9th inst., at the Law Society’s Hall, 
Chancery Lane, Mr. J. Field Beale, the Chairman, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman reminded the shareholders that last year he 
informed them that the directors proposed to cut down the 
foreign business. This had been done, and the cost of 
terminating the foreign business was £12,525 6s. lld. This 
was a very large amount to have to provide out of one 
year’s trading surplus, but there was no doubt that the 
company was greatly strengthened by having done so. The 
home business had been coming in in good volume, and had 
more than replaced the foreign business given up. 

The home fire business had improved in volume through- 
out the year, and the loss experienced in this section was 
quite normal. The loss of profits business had also been 
satisfactory. In the accident department the re-arrangement 
referred to last year had been amply justified. This depart- 
ment continued to give the profitable results to which they 
had become accustomed, and its growth was steady and satis- 
factory. Respecting Workmen’s Compensation, they had 
outstanding only one claim which arose in the year 1912, and 
only seven which arose in the year 1913. None of these 
claims presented any special difficulty, and ample provision 
had been made for them. The small number of their out- 
standing claims proved that their declared policy of dealing 
with these matters finally and promptly was no idle boast. 

They had been able to secure a rapidly increasing home 
income without any increase in the management expenses, 
and they had every reason to believe they might look forward 
confidently to a still lower expense ratio in the future. 

The special provision they had to make on terminating 
some of their foreign business prevented a dividend this 
year, and in any event it would perhaps have been imprudent 
to commence paying a dividend while times were so un- 
settled, but with their low expense ratio and with their home 
business increasing to a sufficient extent to more than offset 
the foreign business given up, there could be little doubt 
that they had before them a time when substantial profits 
could be earned. 
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AND 


PARALYSIS, 
MAIDA VALE, W. 


To Provide Accommodation and Treatment for 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
SHATTERED NERVES. 


H. W. Burleigh, Secretary. 








TO DISCUSS 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE WOMEN’S MOVE. 
MENT IN ITS RELATION TO WAR AND PEACE, 


THREE GREAT MEETINGS for men and women will be held at 
the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, on MONDAY, MARCH 22nd, at 11 a.m., 
2.30 p.m., and 6.0 p.m. 

CHAIRMAN - - + = = THE REV. W. TEMPLE. 

Speakers.—H. W. NEVINSON, Esq., The Rev. RICHARD RosERtTs, Miss 
EGLANTYNE JeBB, Miss CATHERINE E. MARSHALL, The Rey.» Dr. ORCHARD, 
The Rev. A. H. GRay, Mrs. BaRBARA McKenziz, Dr. Henry T. HODGKIN, 
Miss Z6e FAIRFIELD, The Rt. Rev. THe LoRD BisHor or LINCOLN, The 
Rev. E. 8. Woops, Miss Maupgs Roypgn, The Rev. Dr. DgARMER, Mrs. 
BRUCE GLASIER. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION : 

For one meeting ... eon eos 7/6 5/- 2/6 1/- 
For the three meetings ... wie 18/- 12/6 |. 2/6 
Admission Free—please apply for Tickets. 

Programmes and Tickets may be had from Miss Lucy GARDNER, 
The Collegium, 92, St. George’s Square, London, 8.W. 
ee addressed envelopes should be sent when applying for tickets. 
N.B.—Please send for Programmes for distribution, and speak of this 
Conference to your friends. 
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mood to the States, merely remarking that ‘‘ he had had 
enough of the old country.” 

In ‘‘ The Planter of Malata ” stories, Mr. Conrad again 
finds a fitting field for the exercise of his fine sense of irony. 
When Renouard, the successful planter, is asked by his 
friend, the popular editor, why he hasn’t brought back his 
assistant from the island of Malata, he shakes his head and 
murmurs carelessly, ‘‘I think he’s very well where he is.”’ 
Renouard is famous as an explorer ‘‘ who doesn’t count the 
cost,’’ and, as such, when he returns to civilization and to 
‘‘the colonial city,’’ he is invited to meet the famous 
Professor Moorson and his beautiful daughter. He falls in 
love with the girl, in his silent, concentrated way, and then 
it is confided to him that the Moorsons are “a search party, 
out to find a man,’’ and that this man “ is the man Miss 
Moorson was engaged to for a year,’’ who had got himself 
into an ugly financial mess, and has disappeared from sight. 
The story marks time for a space, while it is shown us subtly 
how the Professor wishes the lost man to remain lost, and 
how Renouard’s passion burns inwardly with jealous irrita- 
tion against the cause that prevents him from declaring it. 
Now comes Mr. Conrad’s double coup. It is suddenly burst 
upon us that Renouard’s assistant at Malata Island is the 
very man the Moorsons are in search of, for a letter turns up 
saying that the lost man had had his letters re-directed 
under the name of H. Walter, and “ Walter” is the name 
under which Renouard’s assistant has been going. But the 
force of the dramatic shock is yet to come. In the exciting 
moment of the discovery Renouard has not dared to tell 
Miss Moorson that she is, in fact, searching for a dead man. 
For “ he was there, secure enough, untroubled in his grave in 
Malata. To bury him was the last service Renouard had 
rendered to his assistant before leaving the island on this 
trip to town.” What, now, will the planter do? 

It is after this stage of the ironical situation that Mr. 
Conrad has, in our opinion, taken a wrong turning. The 
Moorsons, still kept ignorant of the truth by Renouard, are 
transported on the planter’s schooner to Malata, and then, 
and not till then, does Miss Moorson learn that her betrothed 
is dead, and that he died unworthy of her. The conversation 
between her and Renouard is lacking in life’s subtlety. 
Whether it is because when his enigmatic figures come to 
declare themselves they annihilate too crudely all our pre- 
monitions, or whether these figures exist only, in truth, as 
suggestive phantoms, we need not decide ; but the moment the 
veil of ambiguous reticence between the planter and the 
lady has been torn away, and they can speak freely face to 
face, the whole artistic mirage flickers and fades into 
nothingness. At least, such is our opinion. 

Better, we think, as a whole, though not so noteworthy 
for exquisite passages, is “ Because of the Dollars,” a tale of 
a trading captain’s adventure in the Malayan seas. It is 
not, however, so much the dramatic handling of the conclud- 
ing scenes of the tragedy, admirable as this is, that moves 
our admiration, as the masterly character-sketches of the 
half-dozen actors. But we have said more than enough, 
surely, to send the reader post-haste in search of this last 
volume of Mr. Conrad’s enthralling short stories. 





Che Geek in the City. 


I met recently a prominent stockbroker and asked him 
how things were going, and what he thought of prospects. 


He replied that it was impossible to advise clients. “It is 
a gamble on peace. If there is to be peace within the next 
three months you should sell nothing. If the war is to con- 
tinue for twelve months you should sell everything.” He 





considers that German finances are becoming desperate, and 
does not like to speak of the growing debts of France and 
Russia. The City is beginning to think a great deal about 
the future. It is strongly opposed on financial grounds to a 
crushing, or dismemberment, policy, which might shake the 
whole basis of European credit and commercial confidence. 
After the war, it is felt all trade connections will have to 
be resumed, whatever the newspapers say. Exchange prob- 
lems are very much to the fore. It is thought that the 
opening of the Dardanelles would give a lift to the Russian 
currency. Austrian notes are said now to have fallen to a 
30 per cent. discount. Money is still very cheap. The enor- 
mous exports of commodities from the United States to Great 
Britain still continue, and the exchange therefore remains 
unfavorable to us. 
SHOPKEEPING AND THE War 
Several of the big stores and drapery concerns have 
issued their reports, which cover twelve months, equally 
divided into normal and war conditions, for the shopkeepers’ 
year generally ends on January 31st. It is not safe to 
generalise, but the few so far published seem to indicate 
that the composite “store” has not suffered nearly so much 
as the more specialised establishment. It may be that the 
shopkeeper has not really suffered so much from the direct 
influence of the war as from the very severe contraction of 
all expenditure which was brought about by the financial 
crisis on the outbreak of war. If this is the case it is 
possible that the luxury trades may improve rather than get 
worse, and it is certainly true that they are much less 
depressed now than was the case six months ago. How 
severe has been the depression through which they have 
passed is made clear by reports such as that of Swan & 
Edgar, whose profits for the year are only two-thirds of what 
they were in the previous year. Liberty’s report, too, shows 
the effect of the war upon luxury shopkeeping. The net 
profit has fallen from £61,000 to £30,000, although the first 
half of the year may have been quite up to the average. 
Will there be any profit at all this year? That, of course, 
depends on the duration of the war. That a more cheerful out- 
look on the situation is now taken is made clear by the fact 
that the shares of many shop companies are now as high as 
they were on July 30th last. A few of those in which readers 
may be interested are set out here :— 
Price, Present Div. 
July 30. Price. P.c. 
John Barker Ord. es : ... 12% 
. Pref. as ie ae a 
D. H. Evans Ord jay se o« 
Harrods Ord. ... dat - han - ooo 
FO. .. - 
Hope Bros. Ord. 
Do. Pref. 
Jay’s Ord. sea 
Do. Pref. = 
Liberty & Co. Pref. 
Maple Ord. an 
Selfridge Pref. ... 
Swan & Edgar Ord. 
Wm. Whiteley Ord. ... aN - 
Do. Pref. ... 6 .. 3 ie Me A 
Of the above dividends, D. H. Evans, Harrods, Hope Bros., 
Maple, and Swan & Edgar relate to the earnings of the past 
year, but the others are the dividends of 1913, as their 
reports are not yet out. Whiteley’s have passed their interim 
dividend, but the shares do not look dear, especially the 
preference, which are well covered. Hope Bros. have been 
particularly hard hit, because they must have lost a great 
number of customers to the forces. When they come back, 
however, there should be a big demand for civilian hosiery, 
and the 61-3 per cent. yield on the preference shares gives 
scope for a little patience. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


income Exceeds £5,500,000., 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street, 








